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THE COMPLAINT OF LABAN’S DAUGHTERS * 


MILLAR BuRROWS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


WHEN JACOB made up his mind to leave the house of his father- 
in-law and return to the land of Canaan, he called his wives out into 
the field and informed them of his intention. They expressed their 
approval and their willingness to go with him in these words: 
“Have we any longer a share or an inheritance in our father’s 
house? Have we not been reckoned by him as foreign women? 
As a matter of fact (°5), he has sold us; indeed he has eaten up 
our money. All the wealth that God has taken away from our 
father belongs to us and our children. Do what God has told you 
to do” (Genesis 31: 14-16). 

Commentators have often remarked that this statement gives us 
a valuable glimpse into the social ideals and customs of Old Testa- 
ment times. That the picture presented reflects historical conditions 





+The following abbreviations will be used in this article: AASOR— 
Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research; BASOR—Bulletin 
of the American Schools of Oriental Research; BCE—Berry, “ The Changing 
East ” (Colgate-Rochester Divinity School Bulletin, March 1935, pp. 3-36) ; 
CEN—Chiera, Excavations at Nuzi (Publications of the Baghdad School) ; 
CTC—Contenau, Textes Cunéiformes (Louvre) ; DMAL—Driver and Miles, 
Assyrian Laws; DMI—Dussaud, “ Le ‘ mohar’ israélite” (Comptes rendus, 
Acad. des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, 1935, pp. 141-51) ; DVW— David, Vorm 
en Wezen van de Huwelijkssluiting naar de Oud-Oostersche Rechtsopvatting 
(Leiden 1934) ; GMC—Grandquist, Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian 
Village; GNT—Gordon, “ Nuzi Tablets Relating to Women” (Miscellanea 
Orientalia 163-84) ; GPN—Gordon, “ Paralléles Nouziens aux Lois et Cou- 
tumes de ]’Ancien Testament” (Revue Biblique 1935. 1-8) ; GSW—Gordon, 
“Status of Women” (Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 1936. 147-69); GTK— 
Gadd, “ Tablets from Kirkuk” (Revue d’Assyriologie 1926. 49-161) ; HSS— 
Harvard Semitic Series; KF—Koschaker, “ Fratriarchat ” ete. (Zeitschrift 
fiir Assyriologie 1933. 1-89); KNR—Koschaker, “Neue keilschriftliche 
Rechtsurkunden” (Abh. d. Sachs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch. XXXIX, 5); 
Koschaker, KQU — “ Quellenkritische Untersuchungen” (Mitteil. d. Vor- 
deras. Ges. 1921) ; KRS—Koschaker, Rechtsvergleichende Studien; KUH— 
Kohler u. Ungnad, Hammurabis Gesetz; NBG—Neubauer, “ Beitrige zur 
Gesch. des bib.-talmud. Eheschliessungsrechts ” (Mitteil. d. Vorderas. Ges. 
1920) ; SBR—San Nicold, Beitréige zur Rechtsgesch.; SKM—Smith, Kinship 
and Marriage; SUA—Schorr, Urkunden des Altbabyl. Zivil u. Prozessrechts. 
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we have no reason to doubt. For what period of history it is true, 
however, is another question. We must reckon with the possibility 
of what I may call retrojection,? i.e., unconscious anachronism, 
naively attributing to the patriarchal period what was true of the 
writer’s own day. Thus some writers have regarded our passage as 
showing that in the eighth century, when the E-document is sup- 
posed to have been written,® the Israelites no longer recognized a 
father’s right to the use of his daughter’s bridal money.* On the 
principle that ancient narratives in general are primary sources for 
the times in which they were written rather than the times of which 
they purport to tell, this is the only sound position to take, unless 
we have other evidence of the conditions portrayed for the period 
to which the story refers. 

Such evidence is not wanting. Recent Old Testament scholarship 
exhibits a notable tendency to regard the stories of the patriarchs, 
and particularly the Jacob stories, as portraying faithfully the con- 
ditions of the pre-Mosaic period.® Especially striking parallels have 
been found between these stories and the mixed culture of northern 
Mesopotamia in the Amarna period, as revealed by the now well 
known Nuzi documents.® Now it happens that two or three of these 
points of contact are found in the very passage we are considering. 
An examination of them will help us to estimate the historical 
significance of the passage.” 





? Historians sometimes say that ancient writers have “ projected” the 
customs and ideas of their own times into the earlier periods of which they 
tell. Since it is anomalous to speak of projecting backwards, I prefer to 
speak of “retrojection,” and the term is a convenient one for this very 
familiar phenomenon. 

* The arguments of Rudolf and Volz have shown that it is very doubtful 
whether there ever was a separate E-document, but that point does not 
concern us here, nor does the date of composition of what in any case may 
be called E-material. 

*So Benzinger, Encycl. Bib. iii, col. 2943; cf. also the commentaries in 
loc. and DVW, note 100. 

5 Cf., e.g., Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 129-51; 
Graham and May, Culture and Conscience, 81-95. 

* For these parallels see particularly GPN, and with special reference to 
the Jacob story BASOR 66. 25-7. 

7 Since in this paper I have had to take positions on matters belonging 
to a field in which I can claim no competence, I submit by way of extenua- 
tion that I have endeavored to avoid error by consulting experts in that 
field. I wish to express here my indebtedness for such help to my colleagues 
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In the first place we may remark that Jacob’s marriages conform 
closely in form to the errébu-marriage of ancient Babylonia.® 
Ordinarily the Babylonian family was thought of as continued by 
the male descendants. Wife and children therefore belonged to the 
husband’s family. When there was no son, however, the family 
might be continued through a daughter by taking a husband for 
her into her father’s family as an errébu, comparable to the 
“visiting husband ” among Palestinian peasants today.® A similar 
arrangement appears in the Nuzi tablets.*° Two instances have 
been noted *4 in which a man who has no son adopts a young man 
as his heir, at the same time giving him his daughter in marriage.’” 

Several scholars see this type of marriage also in the Assyrian 
Code,** which refers a number of times to wives living in their 
fathers’ houses.** Driver and Miles argue that these references do 
not necessarily imply a distinct form of marriage in which the wife 
remains in her father’s house; what is meant may be simply that 
the woman has left her husband and returned to her own family, 
or that owing to special circumstances she has never left her child- 





Professors Albrecht E. Goetze and Ferris J. Stephens. Of course they are 
not responsible for any errors I may have committed in spite of their 
assistance. 

® For a description of this type of marriage and references to the sources 
ef. DVW 4f, 18f, and notes 110-118. David notes the connection between 
Jacob’s marriages and errébu-marriage, as does also Gordon, BASOR 66. 26. 
A translation of the Sumerian Laws (ana itti8u series), containing the 
prescriptions with regard to errébu-marriage, is given by Gressmann, 
Altoriental. Texte zum A. T., 2nd ed., pp. 410f. A commentary by Lands- 
berger has just been published by the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. 

° Cf. GMC ii. 312 ff, where a case is cited in which a man came as herds- 
man to a girl’s father, served for the daughter, and remained in the father’s 
household, just as Jacob did. 

10 DVW, note 121. 

11 GTK, no. 51; HSS v, no. 67 (AASOR x, no. 2). The former of these 
two tablets is the one referring to the heir’s possession of the household 
gods (see now Gordon, BASOR 66.25f). The other tablet also exhibits 
several parallels with the stories of the patriarchs. 

12 The second of these tablets does not state that the bride is the daughter 
of the man who adopts the bridegroom, though David assumes this (loc. 
cit.), and Speiser regards it as probable (AASOR x, p. 22). 

18 E.g. Koschaker (KQU 60f; KF 85-7), San Nicold (SBR 91-3), and 
David (DVW 19 and note 118). See also references cited DMAL 136 ff. 

* §§ 25, 26, 27, 32, 33, 36, 38. 
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hood home.® That is possible, but unlikely. The law states (§ 38) 
that if a wife is divorced while living in her father’s house, her 
terhatu or “ bride-price ” ** belongs to her and cannot be claimed 
by her husband. If this refers to particular circumstances rather 
than a distinct type of marriage, it implies that under other cir- 
cumstances, i. e. if the wife were living with her husband, he might 
demand the return of the terhatu.'* Flight to the paternal home 
would then be the recourse of any woman who feared that her hus- 
band might divorce her and reclaim her terhatu. On the other 
hand, if the reference is to marriages of the errébu-type, the law 
that the terhatu belongs to the wife in case of divorce is equivalent 
to the provision of the Sumerian Laws that an errébu-husband 
forfeits the terhatu if he leaves his father-in-law’s house.’* San 
Nicolé maintains that this type of marriage was not only known in 
Assyria but was the characteristic form of Assyrian marriage in 
early times, and that the later Assyrian Laws betray an effort to 
subordinate it. The Hittite Code also ($27), as San Nicold 
remarks, attests this form of marriage along with the more familiar 
type.*® 

In view of all this material, so near at hand, it is no longer neces- 
sary to bring in from far-off Ceylon the analogy of “ beena ” (bina) 


marriage.*° The mot‘a marriage of the Arabs 7" is nearer home and 
may go back to very early origins. It is important to observe, how- 





18 DMAL 139-42. Cf. Mishna Pes. 8.1 for special provisions regarding a 
married woman living in her father’s house. The Nuzi tablets record cases 
of wives who have fled to their father’s houses, and whose husbands have 
taken court action to compel them to return (AASOR x, nos. 34 and 36; 
ef. GSW 161). 

*®T adopt this translation provisionally, pending discussion elsewhere of 
the nature of the terhatu and the Hebrew mohar. For convenience I also 
use throughout this paper the form terhatu, disregarding actual variations 
of orthography in the sources. 

17 The preceding law (§ 37) says that a man in divorcing his wife “ may 
give her something ” if he so chooses; otherwise “ empty she shall go out.” 
This may be taken to imply that the terhatu must b+ returned to the hus- 
band, though not necessarily, especially if the terhatu has been retained by 
the wife’s father. 

18'V. s., note 8. 2° SBR 91-3. 

2° Cf. especially J. Morgenstern, “ Beena Marriage in Ancient Israel and 
its Historical Implications” (Zeitschr. fiir die alttest. Wissensch. 1929. 
91-110; 1931. 46-8). 

*2 SKM 76 ff. 
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ever, that the relation of Jacob to Laban’s family has nothing what- 
ever to do with matriarchy. It belongs rather in the framework of 
errébu-marriage, which is essentially a product of patriarchal society. 
The purpose of such a marriage is to provide male succession for a 
man who has no son, like Sheshan in the Old Testament, who 
obtained an heir through his daughter by marrying her to his slave.” 

The case of Jacob, it is true, is complicated by the fact that in 
one verse (Gen. 31:1) “the sons of Laban” are referred to. 
Gordon offers a simple explanation: Jacob had been with Laban 
twenty years, and the sons had been born in the meantime, since 
his coming.2* In that case the question of Leah and Rachel, 
“ Have we still any portion or inheritance in our father’s house? ” 
(verse 14), means that before their brothers were born they could 
have expected an inheritance, but now the sons will inherit the 
estate. The daughters’ claim that everything which Jacob has won 
from Laban belongs to them and their children (verse 16) will 
then mean, “ Since you have acquired all this, it now belongs to us 
and our children instead of our brothers, so that it is to our interest 
to go with you.” Commentators, however, remark that verse 1 is 
by common consent attributed to J, and in the E-strand of the story 
there is no indication that Laban had any heir apart from his 
daughters.”> If the sons may be left out of account as not belonging 
to the original story, the reason Rachel and Leah no longer expect 
an inheritance from their father will be that Jacob’s gains at 
Laban’s expense have left no estate for them to inherit. On that 
basis the statement that what Jacob has won belongs to them and 





22] Chron. 2: 34f. David calls attention to Ezra 2: 61 (Neh. 7: 63), in 
which he sees an indication that in such marriages the husband took the 
name of his father-in-law (DVW, note 119). He also remarks that Ring 
(Israels Rechtsleben 15) and Lods (Israel 218) find this form of marriage 
in other biblical passages. Grandquist, in connection with the modern 
Palestinian custom (v. s.), refers to Samson’s marriage, Judges 14: 19 
(GMC ii. 313). 

*8 BASOR 66. 26. 

**David argues that what is implied is that Jacob was Laban’s heir, 
because daughters could not inherit in Israel before the time of Numbers 
27 (DVW, note 119). Gordon infers from Nuzian parallels that Laban had 
actually adopted Jacob (BASOR 66.26). Procksch (in loc.) remarks, how- 
ever, that in the ancient Aramaean Kulturkreis women may already have 
had such an independent position as is here presupposed. At Nuzi a daugh- 
ter might inherit property when there was no son (GSW 150). 

5 Cf., e.g., Skinner and Procksch in loc. 
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their children will mean, “ Since what you have gained would have 
fallen to us anyway, we are justified in carrying it off with you.” 
Jacob’s recital of grievances (vv. 36-42) does not include any 
reference to Laban’s sons as coming between him and the inheri- 
tance of the estate. But by either view of the reference to the sons 
the supposition that Jacob had entered Laban’s family as an errébu 
provides an explanation for the stealth with which he departed, 
taking wives and children and flocks; ** it explains also the indig- 
nant protest of Laban when he overtook them (verse 43): “The 
girls are my daughters, and the children are my children, and the 
flocks are my flocks, and everything you see is mine.” ?” 

Laban’s daughters complain that their father has treated them as 
“ strangers ” or “ foreigners.” One is reminded of the unenviable 
position of the “strange wife” among the fellahin of Palesiine 
today. A woman from a distant village is at a disadvantage in 
married life, because her father and brothers are not at hand to see 
that she receives fair treatment from her husband.?* Laban, instead 
of being a protector to his daughters, has acted toward them as 
though they were outsiders; they can therefore count on nothing 
from him that would induce them to remain at home. 

There are echoes of a similar conception in the cuneiform litera- 
ture. An Assyrian document, for example, specifies that a certain 
man who is adopting a girl shall treat her “as his own daughter, 
as an Assyrian.” °° In like manner a Nuzian tablet of “ daughter- 
ship and daughter-in-law-ship ” states, “ And Hanate shall treat 
Halpapusa as a daughter of Arrapha; she shall not return her to 
(the status of) a slave-girl.” *° The implication of this and similar 
expressions is that a woman living among her own people receives 
and has a right to expect better treatment than one from another 
land and people,** just as the words of Leah and Rachel imply that 





26 According to the Sumerian Laws (v.s., note 8), lines 40-46, an errébu 
who left the house of his father-in-law forfeited the terhatu he had paid 
(DVW 19); of course he could not take his wife with him. 

27 Gordon (v. s., note 24) takes this to mean that Laban had adopted 
Jacob, as in the Nuzi tablets referred to above (note 11), and therefore had 
patriarchal authority over him and his family. The inferior position of the 
errébu-husband in the family provides a better explanation, though the 
situations assumed by both explanations have much in common. 

28 GMC i. 94-6. 2° Cited without reference DMAL 166. 

30 AASOR xvi, no. 42, line 21. 

1 See further GSW 149 on the inferior status of foreign women at Nuzi 
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the treatment they have received is such as normally only foreign 
women would receive. 

Laban’s unnatural attitude is demonstrated by the fact that he 
has “sold” his daughters, they claim. Neubauer * is quite right 
in saying that this passage does not prove the existence of marriage 
by purchase among the Israelites, since there would have been no 
point in complaining if it had been customary for fathers to sell 
their daughters.** Perhaps there is some force also in the remark 
of Driver and Miles that we must not take too seriously a mere 
“angry outburst on the part of two indignant women,” ** not to 
mention the fact that this is no stenographic report of an actual 
conversation. One may even say that mdkar does not necessarily 
mean “sell.” D. Winton Thomas has recently argued that the 
Hithpael of this verb in three of its four occurrences in the Old 
Testament and its single occurrence in Ben Sira means “ act deceit- 
fully,” like the second stem of the cognate Arabic verb.*® On this 
basis one might take the Qal here (or, repointing, the Piel) to 
mean simply, “ He has tricked us.” The context, however, favors 
the usual translation. The most natural interpretation is that Laban 
had done something which made the marriage of his daughters in 
effect a mere sale of property. 

What it was that he had done is stated in the next clause: he had 
“eaten ” their “money” (*akal kaspénu). In cuneiform documents 
the terhatu is often called simply the “money” (kaspu) of the 
bride. Many examples of this have been noted in the Nuzi tablets,** 





32 NBG 73, 205. 

8° As David remarks, however, Neubauer goes too far in maintaining that 
the passage disproves the practice of marriage by purchase (DVW, note 
100). 

8 DMAL 142n, 158 n. 

85 Journal of Theological Studies 1936, pp. 388 f. 

8° Most of the following references are cited by KF 17n and GSW 157 n, 
but inasmuch as neither cites all of them or indicates both original pub- 
lication and publication in transliteration, I repeat the list here: (1) GTK, 
no. 12, line 4 (v. i. note 80); (2) ib., no. 35, line 23; (3) HSS v, no. 17 
(AASOR x, no. 30), line 20; (4) ib., no. 11 (AASOR x, no. 31), lines 6, 
14, 27, 29; (5) ib. no. 16 (GNT, no. XVIII), line 11; (6) ib. no. 25 
(AASOR x, no. 28), line 7; (7) ib., no. 80 (AASOR x, no. 26), lines 12, 30; 
(8) HSS ix, no. 145 (GNT, no. XXXIV), line 11; (9) CTC ix, no. 7 (KNR, 
no. 24), lines 9-12; (10) CEN i, no. 78 (KNR, no. 26), line 8. To these 
may now be added (11) AASOR xvi, no. 30, line 16; (12) ib., no. 54, line 6. 
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as well as in other cuneiform sources.*7 In simple marriage con- 
tracts the girl’s “ money ” is given by the bridegroom to her father 
or guardian.** When a girl is adopted by a person who thereby 
acquires the right to give her in marriage, her “ money” is paid 
by her husband to the adoptive parent.*® Only once is the term 
applied to a sum of money given to the bride herself.*° Where the 
amount of the “ money ” is stated, whether in simple marriages or 
in adoptions, it is regularly forty shekels.*t Presumably, as has 
often been supposed, this “ bride-price ” is the “ money ” of Laban’s 
daughters.‘ Jacob, of course, had paid for his wives by labor 
instead of money ; ** we must suppose therefore that they considered 
themselves entitled to the equivalent of his labor in money, or at 
least to a part of it. Among the Palestinian fellahin today the 
mahr may be paid in money, goods, or service.** At Nuzi also the 
terhatu was not always paid in silver, nor does the use of the word 
kaspu necessarily imply this.*® 

Not only the noun is used in cuneiform documents in this way; 
the same verb also which we have in our Hebrew text appears some- 
times together with this noun in the Nuzi tablets in connection with 
a father’s or guardian’s right to the bride’s terhatu.*® Its meaning 





Since kaspu in its quasi-technical sense occurs four times in no. 4 of this 
list and twice in no. 7, we have here actually 16 instances. No. 5, it must 
be admitted, may not be a marriage transaction. 

87 E.g., in an Old Babylonian tablet the bride is said to have received 
(X) sikil kaspim kasap (te)-ir-ha-za (SUA, no. 2, Schorr’s transliteration). 

38 So note 36, no. 4, line 6, and nos. 6 and 12. In no. 2 and no. 4, lines 
27 f, the kaspu is paid to the girl’s guardian, but the person who pays it is 
not specified. 

8° Note 36, no. 4, lines 12f, and no. 8. In no. 3, no. 7 line 30, and nos. 9 
and 10 the adoptive parent receives the kaspu, but it is not explicitly stated 
that the husband pays it. 

*° No. 7, line 12. See below, p. 275. 

*1 Nos. 6, 8, 12. 

*? The use of ksp in Exodus 21: 35 may be noted in this connection. 

*® Neubauer’s effort to show that Jacob’s labor was not the equivalent of 

mohar (NBG 71f) cannot be regarded as successful. David considers it 

mohar (DVW 19). See also below, note 45. 

** GMC i. 9n, 119. 

*©GSW 156, GPN 3. Gordon remarks that in CEN iii, no. 297, line 25, 
kaspu is used of flocks. Cp. HSS v, no. 16 (GNT no. XVIII), line 11. See 
also Speiser, JAOS 52 (1932). 355 and note, for the various uses of kaspu 
in ditennitu contracts. 

** Nos. 2, 4, and 9 of note 36, above. 
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in such cases has been taken to be “ have the usufruct ” of the sum 
in question. Thus Gordon maintains that the purpose of the kaspu- 
terhatu was to provide for the maintenance of the wife in case, 
being divorced or widowed, she returned to her father’s house. 
Meanwhile (which ordinarily meant as long as he lived) he enjoyed 
the usufruct of it. This, Gordon thinks, is the meaning of akdlu 
kaspa in the Nuzi documents.** In the case of Jacob Gordon sug- 
gests that the kaspu of Laban’s daughters consisted of flocks, and 
that Laban had appropriated the milk, wool, and natural increase.*® 

But the words of Leah and Rachel imply more than that their 
father had used the income from the “ money.” The emphatic form 
of their statement (perfect tense with infinitive absolute) suggests 
that he had completely consumed the “ money ” itself. This accords 
both with the primary meaning of the verb and with its secondary 
applications to the devouring action of fire, sword, pestilence, and 
the like. As a matter of fact, it seems to me, this is also its real 
significance in the expression we have noted in the Nuzi tablets. 
In Old Assyrian (Cappadocian) documents the verb akdlu is applied 
to the use of income from a sum of money, but in such cases the 
object of the verb is a noun referring to the income itself, not to the 
capital. For example, a letter published by Sidney Smith ** states 
that the writer is going to buy and send two talents of lead, and 
adds, “consume the profit from it.”°° In a legal document,™* 
dealing with a suit arising from a naruqqu contract between a capi- 
talist and the traveling merchant who acted as his agent,°* the 
decision is made to depend upon whether or not the agent and his 
representatives have “consumed” the “third” to which he was 





‘7 So GPN 3, where the parallel with our passage is pointed out. 

48 Loc. cit. 

*° Cuneif. Texts from the Cappad. Tablets in the Brit. Mus., Part III 
(1925), no. 6. A transliteration and translation of this letter is given by 
Moshe Bar-Am, Studies of Business Letters from Cappadocian Cuneiform 
Texts (Yale Dissertation, 1935, unpublished). The letter is one of the 
documents referred to by Eisser and Lewy in discussing the meaning of the 
verb akdlu (v.i., note 54). 

5° (19) ni-ma-al-8u (20) a-kukil. 

53 Sayce, Babyloniaca iv, pp. 72 ff; cf. also Landsberger, Der Alte Orient 
xxiv, 4; Eisser and Lewy, MVAG xxxv, no. 328. I am indebted to Prof. 
Lewy for calling my attention to this material. 

* For a full discussion of this type of business relationship and of this 
tablet cf. Eisser and Lewy, op. cit., II (MVAG xxxvi), pp. 86 ff. 
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entitled as his commission.** Other instances of the use of the verb 
in Cappadocian tablets for the consumption of sums of money are 
given by Hisser and Lewy.** In all these cases it seems clear that 
akdlu does not mean “have the usufruct of ” but “consume.” * 
It may not be amiss to remark that Lewy describes the writers of 
these Cappadocian texts as Assyrianized West Semites, and that 
some of their personal names contain the element Laban.** Before 
leaving this subject an interesting parallel from present-day Pales- 
tine may be noted. Miss Grandquist tells of a widow who took 
pains when she was married again to see that her bride-price came 
into her own possession, because, as she said, her father had 
“eaten ” the bride-price of her first marriage.* 

The simplest interpretation of the complaint of Laban’s daughters 
in the light of this material would be that Laban had used up their 
“ bride-price,” whereas (by implication) he should have either given 
it to them or held it for them in trust, using at most the income 
derived from it. Gordon concedes the possibility of such an inter- 
pretation. Admitting that the passages in which the expression 
akdlu kaspa occurs are too few and inconclusive to substantiate fully 
his own view, he suggests that the terhatu, while originally intended 
for the wife’s support in case of divorce or widowhood, may have 
tended to degenerate into a marriage-price retained by the guar- 
dian.** Laban’s conduct would then be an example of this tendency. 
By appropriating for himself what he should have held as a trust- 
fund he made his daughters’ kaspu a mere purchase-price. Whether 
the terhatu had always been intended as such a trust-fund or 
whether this view of it was a relatively late development, our 
passage implies that Laban should not have “consumed” the 
“ money.” 





53 (19) §a-li-id-tédm (20) e-ku-lu-ma; (25) Sa-li-i3-tdm (26) ld e-ku-lu. 

54 Op. cit., II, 96 n. 

55 According to Bezold, Babyl.-Assyr. Glossar, akdlu is sometimes used 
of a field, where of course it can only mean “have the usufruct of,” not 
“consume.” So now AASOR xvi, no. 69, line 10, egla sa-a-3u ak-la-su-mi. 
Where it is applied to a sum of money, however, it seems regularly to imply 
the use of the capital, not merely of the income. (I am assuming, of course, 
that the word usufruct refers to the use of the income only; the legal 
distinction between perfect and imperfect usufruct need not concern us.) 

56 Revue de l’histoire des religions, 1934, 39 ff. 

57 GMC i. 128 (a footnote calls attention to the parallel with Gen. 31: 15). 

5°>GSW 157n; BASOR 65. 31. 
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A difficulty arises at this point. In the Nuzi tablets the words 
akalu kaspa do not refer to something which is condemned, as in 
our Hebrew text, but to an explicitly recognized right of the person 
who receives the kaspu. In one case a father, giving his daughter 
in adoption to another man, says to the adoptive father, “ Give my 
daughter A&te to wife either to your son or in the gate; her money 
I declare I have consumed.” *® Apparently this means that the 
father acknowledges receipt of the full amount due from the man 
who is adopting his daughter, and thus renounces any claim upon 
her terhatu when she is married. Similarly another contract pro- 
vides that a woman who adopts a girl shall give her in marriage, 
“and forty shekels of silver for her from her husband she shall 
receive and consume ”; a little later in the same contract the mother 
says that she has “received and consumed” her daughter’s 
“money.” °° <A third tablet says simply that the woman who 
adopts the girl in question shall choose a husband for her and 
“consume ” her “ money.” * 

All three of these cases evidently involve a form of “ adoption ” 
as a business transaction by which an entrepreneur takes over a girl, 
paying to her parent in advance (at a discount, doubtless) what the 
latter would normally expect to receive as his daughter’s terhatu, 
and acquiring in return the right to give the girl in marriage and 
“receive and consume” her kaspu.®* The expression akalu kaspa, 
be it noted, is applied both to the money given to the parent by the 
adoptive parent and to what is received by the latter from the hus- 
band. In both cases, if it be granted that akalu means “ consume,” 
the person receiving the “ money ” is not expected to hold it as a 
trust-fund but may dispose of it at will as his own property. 

Why then is the consumption of the kaspu condemned in the case 
of Laban? ‘There are several possibilities. If the same customs 
obtained among the Aramaean ancestors of the Israelites as among 
the contemporary Nuzians, our Hebrew story must represent the 
point of view of later Israel, which no longer allowed the father to 





5° Note 36, no. 2, lines 23 f. Gadd translates a-ku-ul-mi “I have accepted.” 

°° Note 36, no. 4, lines 14f and 27f. I assume that Eluanzu and Kanzu 
are the same (cf. Speiser’s note in loc.). 

*1 Note 36, no. 9, lines 9-12. 

*2 In other adoption contracts the adoptive parent pays nothing until the 
girl is married; in fact, the father or mother advances a sum of money for 
the girl’s dowry (see below, note 79). 
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“eat ” the “money.” °* In that case the common view that the 
passage is retrojective ** is confirmed and more precisely defined 
by the parallels from Nuzi. It may be, however, that what was 
regarded as legitimate at Nuzi was condemned by the Aramaeans. 
The charge that Laban treated his daughters like foreigners may then 
mean that he treated them as Hurrian fathers treated their daugh- 
ters. If this be the true explanation, there is no retrojection in the 
passage. A third possibility is that the right to consume the kaspu 
was exceptional even at Nuzi, being allowed only under special 
circumstances (such as adoption) and when explicitly acknowledged 
in the contract. 

None of these possibilities can be excluded a priori, but there are 
certain facts which favor still another hypothesis. Perhaps the 
story of Laban represents, not a totally different custom from that 
of the Nuzians, but a somewhat more advanced stage in a social 
process which was under way at Nuzi also. What had originally 
been a payment to the bride’s father or guardian, becoming his 
property with full right of consumption, was developing into a 
trust-fund for the benefit of the woman, through the growth of a 
feeling that the father should hold part if not all of it for this 
purpose or give it to the girl herself. Exactly this development has 
taken place in Moslem lands. Arab marriage still shows traces of 
an earlier form in which a man simply bought his wife from her 
father by the payment of a bride-price (mahr).® At present, how- 
ever, the mahr, or a part of it, is commonly converted into jewelry 
or other personal or household goods and in this form is passed on 
by the father to the bride herself, becoming her property.°* Accord- 
ing to Berry, a fairly large mahr is regarded as desirable among the 
Moslems of Palestine today because of the ease with which a hus- 
band may divorce his wife, both the portion given to the bride and 





** Substantially this explanation was given by Prof. Julius Lewy in dis- 
cussing my paper at the Cleveland meeting of the American Oriental Society. 

®4 See above, note 2. 

*° SKM 111f. Writers on present-day marriage customs in Palestine and 
Syria take pains to show that the mahr is not a purchase-price. That the 
pre-Islamic Arabs, however, did not practise marriage by purchase is another 
proposition. In the jahiliyyah many things were done which Islam condemns. 

°* This is not always done by the felldhin, but, as I judge from conversa- 
tions with Arabs, it is expected among the townspeople and the well-to-do 
families (cf. GMC i. 135; BCE 17-19, 23-5, 31-4). 
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the amount retained by her father being regarded as means of 
providing for her support in case of divorce.®” 

Evidence that such a tendency was actually at work at Nuzi was 
seen some years ago by Speiser ** in this fact: several of the mar- 
riage and adoption contracts stipulate that a sum of money is to be, 
or has been, bound up in the girl’s gannwu (variously translated 
“hem,” “girdle,” or “bundle”). One is reminded of the way 
in which the fellahah of Palestine still wears her bridal money in 
the form of a string of coins in her head-dress. Some of the tablets 
add that this money has been “ released ” to the girl.®° The same 
practice appears considerably earlier in Old Babylonian tablets of 
the period following that of Hammurabi; here the terhatu itself is 
bound in the bride’s gannu and reverts to her husband if she dies.”° 
In the Nuzi texts it is not the terhatu which is bound in the gannu 
but a sum known as the rihtu, i.e. “reminder.” If the terhatu, 
like the Arab mahr, was originally a bride-price, then the references 
to the gannu in the Nuzi tablets may reflect a process of emancipa- 
tion analogous to that which the mahr has undergone. Such is 
Speiser’s interpretation. 

If that be so, the Assyrian Code may exhibit a further stage of 
this process, as Koschaker "* and Speiser ** have supposed. The 
only law in this code which mentions the terhatu at all (§ 38) 
states that a man who divorces a wife living in her father’s house 
may take back the “ ornaments ” he has given her, but the terhatu 
“which he brought ” belongs to her. If what is contemplated here 
is not, as we have previously seen reason to believe, a special form 
of marriage,”* but merely a particular set of circumstances, then 
we may say that under such circumstances (namely, when the wife 
has not left her father’s house or has returned to it) the terhatu 





*7 BCE 33. Cf. also GMC ii. 13n with regard to the haqq muta’ahhir 
(postponed price), a portion of the mahr which is not paid unless the hus- 
band divorces the wife or dies, but is then given to her before his estate is 
divided. 

®§ AASOR x, pp. 22-4. 

®° So HSS ix, no. 145 (GNT XXXIV); KNR no. 26; AASOR xvi, no. 15, 
line 15. (In the first instance Gordon translates “ delivered.’’) 

70 SUA no. 209; KUH iii, nos. 10, 483 (in no. 9 the terhatu goes to the 
bride’s father-in-law). SUA no. 2 simply says that the bride has received 
her terhatu and is satisfied. 

™ KQU 57. 

72 AASOR x, p. 23. 7 See above, p. 261. 
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is the wife’s property. In other words, it has become a marriage- 
settlement instead of a bride-price. As a matter of fact, the con- 
version of the bride-price (if it was ever that) into a marriage- 
settlement had taken place very early among the Sumerians, as 
Koschaker has pointed out; the Code of Hammurabi, being under 
strong Semitic influence, seems to represent a relapse in the direc- 
tion of marriage by purchase,”* but we have seen that Old Baby- 
lonian documents of a time only slightly later state that the terhatu 
has been bound in the wife’s gannu.”* 

Speiser’s view is not universally accepted. Gordon has pointed 
out that while the amount of the gannu-money and the amount paid 
to the guardian vary, their total is quite regularly forty shekels. 
The constancy of this total explains the designation of the gannu- 
money as the “ remainder ” (rihtw), i.e. the difference between the 
amount paid to the guardian and forty shekels.** Gordon infers 
that the rihtu and the terhatu together formed a sum intended to 
provide for the wife in case of divorce or widowhood, the total 
amount required for this purpose being fixed by law or custom, 
while the portions contributed by the father and the husband 
respectively were variable.** According to this interpretation the 
wife always got forty shekels, part being provided by the husband 
and held in trust by the father (with right of usufruct), while the 
“remainder ” was given to her by her father. The net cost of the 
whole transaction for the father (aside from his right of usufruct) 
was therefore the amount of the riktu. The cost for the husband 
was 40 minus the rihiu. If this view be correct, the gannu-rihtu 
was really a dowry, as indeed it appears to be designated in one 
tablet.”* In favor of this also is the fact that wherever the person 
who binds the rihtu in the gannu is indicated it is always the father 
or guardian. Sometimes, indeed, the father or mother binds the 
money in the girl’s gannu before any marriage is arranged; this 
happens in cases of adoption, where it is provided that the future 
husband shall pay forty shekels to the adoptive parent, and the 





7 KRS 197. 75 See above, p. 271. 

76 The word is not used exclusively in this way: in HSS v, no. 11 (AASOR 
x, no. 31), line 27, the rihtu appears to belong to the adoptive parent 
(unless ga ana ‘Ma-at-ka,-Sar means “who belongs to MatkaSar ”’). 

77 GSW 157. 

78 HSS v, no. 80 (AASOR x, no. 26); see below, p. 275. 
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latter shall return to the father or mother the amount of forty 
shekels minus the gannu-money.”® 

Gordon’s theory is open to certain objections. Why the amount 
provided for the wife should be fixed, while the portions contributed 
by the husband and the parent respectively varied within this 
amount, is hard to see. That the sums given should vary according 
to the wealth of the parties concerned and the age and desirability 
of the girl is comprehensible, but one would then expect that the 
total provision for her also should be variable. Apart from a priori 
considerations, we know that the bridegroom was often, if not regu- 
larly, expected to pay forty shekels. One tablet mentions the 
amount of forty shekels as “ the price of a daughter of Arrapha.” ®° 
In a marriage-contract of the simplest kind** a man declares that 
he has given his sister in marriage to a man named Hurazzi and 
adds, “and from Hurazzi forty shekels of silver for my sister ** 
Belit-Akkadi-Ummi I have received and am paid.” In still another 
case a man who adopts a girl as daughter-in-law in order to marry 
her to his own son pays forty shekels of silver as her kaspu.** On 
the basis of Gordon’s theory we should have to suppose that where 
the husband pays the full forty shekels there is no gannu-rihtu 
payment from the father. If the husband, on the other hand, gave 
no terhatu, the father would presumably be obliged to provide the 
whole sum. This, in fact, is what Gordon assumes, for he states 
that if Jacob had paid nothing at all for his wives, Laban should 
have given a dowry equal to the normal amount of the bride-price 
plus the dowry.** Since the sources furnish no example of such a 
case, the assumption is at least open to question. In any case, the 
fact that the husband so often pays the full amount remains an 
obstacle in the way of Gordon’s theory. It is hardly likely that 
some fathers would give nothing at all if others gave the greater 
part or all of the forty shekels. 





7° So, with some variations, nos. 8 and 10 of note 36, above, and AASOR 
xvi, no. 55. 

8° Note 36, no. 1 (Gadd’s transliteration): 40 SU kaspa sa mdrat ar-ra- 
ab-he. Gadd’s translation, “40 SU of silver for a girl of Arrapha,” misses 
the point and does not fit the rest of the sentence. 

51 Note 36, no. 6, lines 7-10. 

82 Or “40 shekels, the kaspu of my sister” (40 SU kaspu &a a-ha-ti-ia). 

88 HSS v, no. 79 (AASOR x, no. 25). 

84GPN 3n. 
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Another explanation has been suggested to me by Prof. Goetze,® 
Originally the terhatu, amounting normally to forty shekels, was 
paid by the husband to the father and became the latter’s property. 
It was also customary for the father to give his daughter a dowry, 
the amount being something less than that of the terhatu. In the 
course of time these two payments were combined. Instead of 
giving forty shekels to the father, the husband now paid merely the 
excess of this amount over the amount of the dowry and bound the 
“ remainder ” in the bride’s gannu. The father thus made no actual 
gift directly to the bride but allowed what he would have given to 
be deducted from the amount he received from the bridegroom. 
The term terhatu was now used for the sum actually paid to the 
father instead of the full amount. To “eat up the money” then 
meant to take the full amount, not allowing the wife any rihtu. 

This interpretation allows for the fact that the terhatu plus the 
rihtu amounts to forty shekels. What is constant, however, is the 
amount for which the husband is responsible, the amount received 
by the father and the amount of the gannu-rihtu-dowry being 
variable. The objections to Gordon’s theory are thus avoided. 
New questions, however, are raised by this explanation. The 
assumption that the husband gives the gannu-rihtu to the wife runs 
counter to the fact that in the sources it is the father who declares 
that he has done this or will do it. The answer to this objection 
may be that while the husband makes the actual payment to the 
wife, he does not determine the size of it, nor does it affect the 
total amount for which he is responsible, whereas the father or 
guardian determines how large the gannu-rihtu shall be and by 
virtue of accepting a correspondingly reduced amount himself 
remains the real giver of what the bride receives. Accordingly it is 
he who makes the declaration, thus giving in effect a quittance for 
the amounts due both to him and to his daughter. Or it may be 
that the husband paid the forty shekels to the father, and the latter 
himself took from it the amount of the dowry he wished to give his 
daughter. In this case the only difference between Goetze’s and 
Speiser’s theories is that by the former the rihtu replaced an earlier 
dowry, whereas Speiser’s view implies either that there had been 
no dowry before the rihtu-practice arose or else that the dowry 
remained a separate matter and was still given in addition to the 
rihtu. 





85 In a private communication. 
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The word mulugu, commonly translated “ dowry,” has been noted 
in one tablet.8* The syntax of the passage is not certain, but the 
meaning appears to be that the rihtwu is bound in the gannu for a 
mulugu.** Both at Nuzi and elsewhere mulugu regularly means a 
gift from a father to his daughter.** This gives us no basis for 
determining the origin and nature of the rihtu, however. By any 
of the theories we have noted the rihtu may be called a dowry, since 
it is given to the bride by her father or guardian, whatever its origin. 

In the Old Testament there are references not only to the mohar 
given by the husband but also to a gift from the father to his 
daughter. The Hebrew name for this is sillihim. Dussaud main- 
tains that it was given, as the name suggests, when the bride was 
sent away from her father’s house, and that Laban, by keeping his 
daughters and Jacob with him, was evading the necessity of making 
this parting gift.8° This interpretation rests upon the theory that 
Israelite marriage was essentially an alliance between two families 
through the union of the young couple, the transaction being closed 
by an exchange of gifts. Dussaud regards the silihim as the 
“compensation ” for the mohar, and vice versa. The result of 
Laban’s failure to give the sillihim and let his daughters go, he 
infers, was that Jacob’s labor was not a true mohar but a mere 
purchase-price, since there was no “compensation”; hence the 
charge of the daughters that their father had sold them. But we 
have seen that Jacob’s remaining in Laban’s house corresponds to 
a recognized form of marriage in the ancient Near East; this part 
of Dussaud’s explanation therefore falls to the ground. It still 
remains possible, of course, that, as both Dussaud and Goetze sup- 
pose, Laban had not only retained the mohar but had also failed to 
give the Sillihim. There is nothing to suggest this, however, in the 
language attributed to Leah and Rachel. The maids given by 
Laban to his daughters ** may in fact represent the stllihim or 
part of it. 

Gordon’s and Goetze’s interpretations of the rihtu differ alike 





86 Note 36, no. 7. 

87So Speiser’s translation. The text reads: (11) mi-nu-wm-me-e 
(12) kasap-su ri-ih-tu ga tBe-el-ta-ak-ka,-du-um-mi (13) a-na mu-lu-gu;-ti 
a a-na qa-an-ni-8u (14) a-na /Be-el-ta-ak-ka,-du-um-me ir-ta-ak-sti-mi. 

88 For references and discussion of the term cf. KRS 175; KF 20n; 
AASOR x. 24; GSW 157 f£; BASOR 65. 30. 

8° DMI 148. Tbh. 149. *1 Gen. 29: 24, 29. 
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from Speiser’s in that they involve a dowry given independently 
by the father as an element in the transaction. Both, moreover, 
identify this dowry with the rihtu, the difference being that Gordon 
thinks the husband paid less than forty shekels and the father 
provided the “remainder,” whereas Goetze believes the husband 
paid the full amount, giving part of it to the father and the 
“remainder ” to the bride, so that the father only gave the dowry 
indirectly. Speisers’ theory makes the whole matter a development 
in the conception and use of the terhatu itself, in such fashion that 
a part of the terhatu, and ultimately all of it, was converted into 
a dowry through being passed on by the father to his daughter, 
as in Islam. 

On the whole, while the facts at our disposal hardly permit a 
conclusive demonstration, the choice would seem to lie between the 
theories of Speiser and Goetze. Of the two I am inclined to regard 
the former as more probable. For our present purpose, fortunately, 
a final decision on this point is not necessary. Whether the bride- 
price and dowry, originally independent, had been combined in a 
single transaction, or the bride-price itself was on the way to be 
converted into a dowry, it is clear that in the mixed Hurrian and 
Semitic culture of northeastern Mesopotamia, at about the time in 
which Laban and Jacob are supposed to have lived, a part of the 
money paid by a bridegroom for his bride was commonly delivered 
to the girl instead of being regarded as her father’s property. It 
follows that the evident reference to some such custom in the com- 
plaint of Laban’s daughters need not be thought of as a retrojection 
of later Israelite ideas. Indeed, the close relationship in terminology 
between this passage and the Nuzi documents strongly suggests an 
underlying relationship in tradition and social practice. 
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TODA GARMENTS AND EMBROIDERY 


M. B. EMENEAU 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE GARMENTS worn by Toda men are three in number: the 
[kuut:n] or perineal cloth, the [torp] or waistcloth, and the 
[pu:txulj] or cloak. Women wear the latter two. Rivers’? has 
given pictures of the various ways in which the [pu:txulj] is worn. 
Men wear the [torp] by carrying one of the long edges completely 
round the waist and tucking the end of this edge in at the left side, 
letting the garment fall straight to the knees (Rivers, fig. 15, p. 51). 
The garment is adjusted so that it falls only as far as the knees by 
folding over a sufficient quantity of material at the top before carry- 
ing it around the waist. Women wear the [torp] by passing it in 
the same way around the body under the armpits; in Rivers’ fig. 11, 
p. 33, the standing woman is wearing a cloth in this way with both 
arms free. Children until puberty wear only a [torp], draping it 
as their elders do the [pu:txulj].? 





1W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas; London, Macmillan and Co., 1906; see 
illustrations passim. For the phonetic writing employed in this paper, 
see my paper on The Phonemes of the Toda Language, which will be pub- 
lished in Language. One modification is made in this paper from the system 
used there, viz. 1 denotes the voiceless retroflex lateral phoneme. I must 
express my gratitude to Miss F. Sidney Smith of Ootacamund, who has 
given me much help in my study of the embroidery. 

*The [torp] is a garment adopted only in comparatively recent times. 
Finicio’s account of his visit to the Todas in 1603 (Rivers, 721-730) is very 
explicit about the clothes worn then. On p. 726 he says: “they [the men] 
are clothed in a large sheet with no other covering but a small loincloth 
four or five inches wide.” These must be the [pu: txulj] and the [kyw:n]. 
One often enough sees a Toda without suspecting that he is wearing a 
[torp], so well is it covered by the cloak, but the [kyur:n] is so seldom 
visible when a Toda is completely clothed that we can be sure that Finicio’s 
enumeration is complete. Of the women he says (p. 727): “the women 
wear nothing but a long sheet like the men.” This is the [pu:txulj]. The 
account which follows makes it clear that the women present were keeping 
themselves very modestly covered, as they do at the present time, though 
it is hard to believe that Finicio might not have discovered by observation 
alone that a [torp] was worn under the cloak, if it was indeed worn. But 
an incident in one of the stories that I have recorded makes it clear that 
Finicio was correct and that women did not wear the [torp] until com- 
paratively recent times. The story was told me by a young man of his 
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The material of the garments is khaddar, that is, a rather heavy, 
somewhat coarse, hand-woven cotton material, almost white in color, 
It is made to order for the Nilgiri tribes by Chettis in Coimbatore 
and Satimangalam and probably other towns in the plains on the 
Tamilian side of the Nilgiris and is brought up to the hills by 





great-grandfather’s wife who was divorced by him because at a funeral she 
opened her [pu: txulj] by grasping one end in either hand and shook it to 
remove the dust. In doing this she uncovered her body completely and out- 
raged her husband’s sense of decency. This incident cannot have happened 
less than a century ago. 

Two of the oldest men of the tribe have independently given accounts of 
the adoption of the [torp] by men. They are [px: 00:1] of [ka:s] (Rivers’ 
Peithol in table 7), and [ki: nus] of [ke:ro:r] (Rivers’ Kiner in table 26). 
In the days of their grandfathers only [pu: txulj] and [kyur:n] were worn; 
in their fathers’ days men began to wear as waistcloths pieces of worn-out 
cloaks, called [okkut], and then the [torp] of khaddar. In the youth of 
these old men the [torp] was worn, but not universally, and [ki: nuts] has 
never worn this garment, following the old custom. He is however at the 
present time the only man whom I have discovered who does not wear it. 
Both of these men are of a great age; [pe:90:1] claims to be over 100 
years old, [ki:nuws] is more moderately content with 96 years and pours 
scorn upon the claims of [px#:90:1] to be older than himself. [ki: nus] 
says that he has seen the [piu:f] in bloom five times and that he was born 
in a year when it was in bloom. The [piu:f] or [piu: fxat] is a species of 
the genus Strobilanthes ([kat]), most of which are multiennials; since 1936 
is not a year of abundant flowering, I have been able to get specimens of 
the leaves only and from these the species cannot be exactly identified. The 
exact periods of the blooming of the various Strobilanthes species have not 
been very accurately observed. It is usually said by the Todas that this 
species blooms every eighteen years, though one man has told me that in 
former times it bloomed once in eighteen years, but now once in about 14 
or 15 years. [ki:nuws] is obviously 75 years of age or older; how much 
older it is impossible to say. Neither [ki: nus] nor [pe:6o0:1] remembers 
his grandfather. It is clear then that the Todas began to wear the [torp] 
about a century ago. 

A further line of investigation suggests itself in the accounts of the Todas 
by early English visitors to the Nilgiris. The earliest accounts are, in 
appearance at least, explicit enough (I have not been able to see Harkness, 
A Description of a Singular Aboriginal Race Inhabiting the Summit of the 
Neilgherry Hills; London, 1832. Extracts that I have seen seem to agree 
with the accounts that follow). Lieut. Evans Macpherson in his letter of 
1820 to John Sullivan (H. B. Grigg, A Manual of the Nilagiri District; 
Madras, 1880; appendix, p. lviii) speaks of “a single cloth ” as being worn 
by both sexes. B.S. Ward in a memoir of 1821 (the same volume, appendix, 
p. lxxiv) mentions [pu:txulj] and [kyur:n] for men, [pu: txulj] only for 
women. So also Ouchterlony (Geographical and Statistical Memoir of a 
Survey of the Neilgherry Mountains, 1847, published in Madras Journal of 
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Chetti middlemen. That used for the [torp] is woven in three 
sizes: two cubits * and one [kud] by one cubit and a span, three 
cubits by two, and three cubits and one [kud] by two cubits (the 
latter size I have not seen and cannot describe; it is rarely used 
now). The long edges of all three sizes are woven with a selvage; 
the shorter edges are unfinished. At the present time this material 
for the [torp] has been displaced by cheaper, machine-made cotton ; 
a very few old men are seen wearing it, and the [torp] put on a 
dead person and burned with the body is usually of the old style. 
When the khaddar material was generally used, the three by two 
cubit size was that most usually worn; the smallest children used 
the smallest size. 

The [pu:txulj] is always made of khaddar. When completed it 
measures three cubits wide by five and a half cubits long (occa- 
sionally six), and is of double thickness. This is obtained by laying 
together two strips ([kut]), each one and a half cubits wide and 
eleven (or twelve) cubits long, folding the short edges together so 
that there are now four thicknesses of cloth, then basting together 
the four thicknesses with dark-blue or black thread ([ka:g]) about 





Literature and Science, vol. 15 [1848], on p. 51) mentions a single cloth as 
the dress of the men. All this seems conclusive for the absence of the 
[torp] as late as 1847, but what can we make of W. E. Marshall’s account 
(A Phrenologist amongst the Todas; London, 1873; p. 49) that the men 
wore only [kyw:n] and [pu:txulj], when in the photograph given as a 
frontispiece to his book the man on the extreme left is obviously wearing 
a [torp]? Was he repeating the previous accounts? And, if so, how many 
of the previous writers (Ouchterlony especially is suspect on other grounds 
as well; see Rivers 477) repeated the accounts of their predecessors? It is 
only when we come to Rivers that fresh observations were made and the 
[torp] was mentioned. These accounts throw no very certain light; they 
merely confirm the approximate dating that results from the Toda tradition. 

This history of Toda fashion explains in an interesting way a minor 
feature of the Toda songs. These show a rigid parallelism of conventional 
pairs of words. In their occasional references to clothes the [torp] is not 
mentioned either for men or for women. [tuw:rfuxu:r], whose meaning 
as an embroidery term is explained below, in the songs means “ embroidered 
[pu:txulj] ’; its pair is always a word meaning “earrings.” The pair 
was formed before the [torp] began to be worn, and has not been altered 
by modern fashion. 

®*The cubit [magoj] is the length from elbow to finger-tips, about 18 
inches; odd lengths are given as [uwdxud], lit. “ one-fist,” the length from 
elbow to knuckles of the closed hand, about 14 or 15 inches, or in spans 
[kur:n], i.e., the distance between tips of thumb and little finger when the 
hand is outspread, about 9 inches. 2 spans = 1 cubit. 
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6 cms. in from one of the long edges, and then turning the outer 
length of material away from the inner so that it forms one longi- 
tudinal half of the garment while the inner strip forms the other 
half. Colored stripes (which will be described later) are woven in 
the cloth; they are more elaborate at one end of the eleven-cubit 
strips than at the other. In the sewing these more elaborate ends 
have been kept together and the stripes now form continuous bands 
across one end of the cloak, while the less elaborate stripes also are 
continuous across the same end on the reverse side which is the 
inner side of the garment as worn. More sewing is now done. If 
the garment is hung up with the fold at the top, the seam of the 
first sewing down the middle, and the elaborate stripes at the 
bottom, the open edges at the top right-hand corner are basted 
together for a distance of one [kud] down from the corner. The 
pocket thus formed is the [kuw:s] in which articles are carried 
(Rivers, 571). The lower open edges of the hung-up cloak are 
basted together for about a cubit on either side of the central seam, 
the stitches being made about 4 cms. in from the edge; at the lower 
left-hand corner similar rows of stitches are started at the corner 
and carried, one about half a cubit along the lower edge (this is 
sometimes omitted) and the other a [kud] up the left-hand edge 
and very near the edge, until it meets the first woven band. The 
sewing along these edges has no other object than to keep the two 
thicknesses of the garment together and make the whole more easily 
managed when it is worn. All this last sewing is finished at the 
ends with large knots of the thread, which are clearly seen in fig. 
10; they are called [mu:rjfa:kjfoj], a word whose analysis is still 
uncertain. 

Both types of cloth, for the [torp] and for the [pu:txulj], have 
colored stripes woven in. Those of the smallest type of [torp] are 
as follows. Along the selvage at both sides and one cm. from the 
edge run two stripes one mm. apart. The outer is of crimson with 
two orange lines on either edge separated from one another and 
from the edge by crimson threads; the whole stripe is one cm. wide. 
The inner stripe is of alternate lines of crimson and orange. Across 
each end run three groups of stripes. From 15 to 17 cms, from the 
end are two black stripes, each 6 mms. wide and one mm. apart. 
Between 5 and 6 cms. in from these is a stripe one cm. wide of 
crimson with two orange threads dividing it along its length into 
three sections of equal width. Another 5 or 6 cms. in comes another 
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group of stripes, comprising a central one 28 mms. wide of crimson 
with a stripe like the last described at a distance of 5 mms. on either 
side. All these stripes run to the selvage and eliminate the stripes 
running along it. The larger [torp] cloth has the same general 
patterning of stripes, but with differences of detail. The stripes 
along the selvage are two with these measurements: distance from 
edge 15 mms., width of outer stripe which is of a deep coppery red 
15 mms., distance between stripes 2 mms., width of inner stripe 
which is orange and the coppery red in alternate threads 18 mms. 
At each end and about 23 cms. in from the ends are two black 
stripes each one cm. wide and 7 mms. apart; the outside edges of 
the pair are crenellated, as are both edges of each of the three 
remaining stripes to be described. About 7 cms. in from the black 
stripes is a stripe 25 mms. wide of the coppery red divided into 
three equal longitudinal sections by two orange threads. About 6 
ems. in from this is a similar stripe and another 6 cms. in is a third. 
In weaving the stripes on both these types of [torp] those across 
the ends are woven double so that they are of solid color; those 
along the selvages are woven single and the white of the background 


blends with the colors to give somewhat lighter shades of the colors. 


The same is true of the corresponding stripes on the [pu:txulj]. 
The woven stripes of the [pu:txulj] are as follows. Each of the 
leng strips one and a half cubits wide has along both selvages, 
between 2 and 3 cms. from the edge, two crimson lines slightly more 
than one mm. apart. The more elaborate ends mentioned above 
have at a distance of one [kud] from the end a broad black stripe 
about 8 cms. wide. About 16 cms. in from this is a stripe of solid 
crimson %5 mms. wide; another 12 cms. in is a stripe of solid 
crimson about 8 cms. wide. Between the black stripe and the first 
crimson stripe, about 10 cms. from the black, at either side is an 
isosceles triangle of single-woven crimson with its base of 25 mms. 
resting on the edge of the cloth and its perpendicular about 35 cms. 
Similarly between the two crimson stripes and about 6 cms. from 
the first is a triangle, with base 25 mms. and perpendicular 35 cms. 
The sides of these triangles are not straight lines, as the nature of 
the weaving prevents this, but at intervals of some cms. are staggered 
inward until they finally meet at the apex. At the central seam of 
the completed garment the triangles unite at their bases to form 
very elongated diamonds. The less elaborate ends, which are not 
visible when the cloak is worn, have stripes: about 13 cms. from the 
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edge a black line and one mm. in from it a black stripe 5 mms. wide. 
About 18 cms. further in is a similar group in crimson, and about 
8 cms. in is a solid crimson stripe one cm. wide. 

All these measurements are to be taken as approximate. As the 
weaving is not machine-done, there is much variation, but all within 
the general patterning described. Another type of [pu:txulj] fre- 
quently seen has the stripes on its elaborate end with the following 
measurements: one [kud] from the end a black stripe 3 mms. wide 
and at a distance of 3 mms. from it a black stripe 42 mms. wide. 
At a distance of 17.5 cms. in from this is a crimson stripe 45 mms. 
wide, and 10.5 cms. in is a crimson stripe 55 mms. wide. The 
triangles of the same measurements as on the other cloak are 
respectively 11 cms. in from the wide black stripe and 35 mms. in 
from the first crimson stripe. It will be observed that the stripes 
are much less wide than on the first-described cloak; in fact this is 
not a Toda cloak at all, but that worn by Badagas and preferred by 
them to the Toda type. It is somewhat cheaper than the genuine 
Toda article and is worn by Todas only when they are unable to 
afford the type which they prefer. Kotas also are to be seen on 
ceremonial occasions (but not when they are playing music at Toda 
funerals) with cloaks of this general description; I have had no 
opportunity to examine them closely, but a striking variation is a 
green stripe, and it is clear that the general patterning is rather 
different from that of the Toda or Badaga types of cloak. Kurumbas 
are also occasionally seen with a cloak of Toda or Badaga type, but 
this is not their usual dress. To anticipate what follows, the em- 
broidery which is done by Toda women for Toda wear is also done 
by them, though with some scamping of detail and material, for the 
more important Badagas at a price of six to eight rupees. Kota 
cloaks have what looks like embroidery, but I am informed that it 
is a woven pattern. 

The shades of coloring of the stripes on [torp] and [pu:txulj] 
vary considerably because of non-standardized methods of dyeing. 
The color which I have called crimson varies much in intensity, but 
only one color seems to be intended. As the [torp] is rather rarely 
seen, there has been no opportunity to observe variation in the color 
I describe as a deep coppery red. The orange color is found only in 
the [torp] and is slightly different in the two specimens in my pos- 
session. Some of the variation, especially in the reds, is undoubtedly 
due to washing, as the dye is not fast. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature of Toda clothes is the em- 
broidery done by the Toda women. Most cloaks that are seen 
have a small amount of needlework on them. The best and most 
elaborately worked specimens however are worn by men and women 
of some importance and affluence, as well as at festive gatherings, 
including funerals, by all who are fortunate enough to possess them, 
and elaborate specimens are kept stored away by elderly people to 
be put on their bodies when they are dead. The most elaborate 
specimens of [torp] are now kept for this latter purpose. It must 
be noted that the [torp] ordinarily worn, that of machine-made 
cotton, has usually no embroidery on it, except sometimes a simple 
edging. 

The only technique used in the embroidery is that of darning 
and counting the threads of the woven material to form the patterns. 
The verb stem [0:tj-] is used of the work; the product is [0 :tjfoj] 
“which (she) embroidered.” A few simple patterns are used as 
the basis of all the work. They may be divided into two main 
classes. The first is employed in the spaces between the broad woven 
stripes on the elaborate ends of the cloak and between the woven 
stripes on the ends of the [torp]. It will be seen from the drawings 
of these patterns and from the photographs of specimens that the 
side of the material on which the patterns are most clearly seen is 
taken by the Todas as the wrong side or reverse of the work, while 
the side with the loops of the thread made each time the direction 
of the darning is reversed is the right side or obverse. The thread 
used, called [ka:g], is a coarsely spun thread of 3 or 4 strands 
(obtained in the bazaar), usually dark-blue ([pu:t{xa:g]), occa- 
sionally black ([karjxa:g] “ charcoal-thread ”).* The heavy effect 
of the generous loops of this thread on the obverse seems to be the 
deciding factor in the choice of this as the right side. The patterns 
used in this class of work may be divided again into three sub- 
classes. The first is made up of the pattern called [mi:tu:fjxon] 
“eyes ([kon]) on the peacock’s ([mi:s]) tail-feathers ([tu:fj]),” 
and its elaborations. Fig. 1 shows the pattern with the smallest 
number of central dots. These may be indefinitely multiplied, 
keeping always to the diamond shape; when the number of white 





“ Occasionally some of the work is done in pale blue or in crimson thread; 
but this is due to foreign influence (see note 13). One cloak that I have 
seen is worked in a light bluish-gray, which contrasts effectively with the 
crimson and black of the woven stripes. 
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spaces counted from loops to loops perpendicularly through the 
center of the diamond reaches seven, the pattern is called [kopan] 
“butterfly.” The pattern is usually extended as in the figure, but 
frequently a line of the primary elements is made at right angles 
to the line of extension in the figure, and is used both on [pu:txulj] 
and [torp] inside of the woven stripes on the edges (see fig. 12). 

The second is the [mode:rjfuxu:r] “ mat-embroidery,” indefi- 
nitely extensible in one direction only (fig. 2). The interior lines 
of dots in this pattern vary considerably in number. 

The patterns of the other sub-class (figs. 3 and 4) are all made on 
the same principle, that of two zigzag rows of loops enclosing any 
number of corresponding zigzag lines. The stitches of the interior 
zigzags on the obverse side always extend over at least two of the 
threads of the woven material. On the reverse the stitches extend over 
one thread or more; in consequence, the obverse and reverse have 
a. quite different appearance. The patterns are differentiated on the 
basis of the number of horizontal white threads enclosed within each 
line of loops (between every two loops there is only one white thread). 
If there is only one white thread, i. e. two loops (fig. 3), the pattern 
is called [anilfuxu:r] “ squirrel-embroidery ([puxu:r]),” through 
a, fancied resemblance to the stripes on a squirrel’s back. That with 
two white threads, i.e. three loops (fig. 4), is called [po:bfuxu:r] 
“snake-embroidery,” or [e:dafkjfuxu:r] “two-grains of rice- 
embroidery.” Each white thread ([nu:s]) counted is called [afkj] 
“grain of rice.” Those with three and four white threads are 
respectively [mu:dafkjfuxu:r] “ three-grains of rice-embroidery ” 
and [no:ngafkjfuxu:r] “four-grains of rice-embroidery.” That 
with five threads is [ydafkjfuxu:r] “five-grains of rice- 
embroidery,” though instead of this name [wtuwdfuxu:r] “big 
([wit])-which is ([ywd]-embroidery,” or [tuw:rfuxu:e] “ pair- 
embroidery,” * is more frequently used. Another pattern, called 
[poduaskfuxu :r],° not very often used, is shown in fig. 4a, and is 





5 Why a pair is referred to is unknown to my informants, and I can see 
no reason. 

° [podyask] is a species of snake with spotted skin, which gives the 
embroidery pattern its name. This pattern is used only on garments meant 
for a dead person, and is said to prevent them from being taken from the 
spirit on its way to the world of the dead by [kogn], the messenger of 
{[e:n], the god who lives in the afterworld. I have been unable to find out 
any reason for [kosn]’s distaste for the [podyask] pattern. 
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to be classed with those last described. It differs from them in that 
the interior zigzag lines are one thread wide and one thread apart, 
so that the reverse is almost identical in appearance with the obverse. 
All these patterns are indefinitely extensible in the one direction 
only. 

The manner in which the patterns are used and combined is seen 
in fig. 10. Between the two broad crimson stripes at the left side of 
the photograph are four long strips of embroidery, extensions of the 
[ydzaskjfuxu:r] pattern. At each end of these strips and at the 
edges of the cloak three strips (called [odfuxu:r] “ crosswise- 
embroidery ”) are worked at right angles to the woven and worked 
strips. The patterns used are [po:bfuxu:r] for the outside strips 
and [mode:rjfuxu:r] for the strip between them. To the right 
of the second crimson stripe are three strips of embroidery, two of 
[mode :rjfuxu:r] enclosing between them one of [po:bfuxu:r]. 
At the ends of these are three strips of [odfuxu:r], of the same 
patterns as the last described [odfuxu:r]. Most embroidered cloaks, 
and [torp]’s also, show similar combinations of varying numbers of 
long strips of embroidery of various patterns. Sometimes a long 
strip is divided up into several sections of different pattern. The 
[odfuxu:r] may or may not be present. 

Two types of stitch, not included in either of the two main classes, 
are found on most garments. In the cloak in fig. 10, on either side 
of the black woven stripe is a line worked in whipping stitch. In 
the photograph the one to the right is visible; the other is somewhat 
obscured by a row of work to the left of it called [otsfatjfoj] or 
[umrkjfoj].7 This is also to be seen at the lower edge of the cloak 
and at both ends of the [torp] in figs. 11 and 12. It is primarily 
used in these places to prevent the unfinished ends of the material 
from ravelling, and is made by darning with a thread made of a 
strand of [ka:g] and one of crimson thread. The remainder of the 
work on the cloak belongs to the second class of work, now to be 
described. 

The second main class of work is found between the ends and the 
first colored woven stripes of [pu:txulj] and [torp]. It is worked 
with single strands of [ka:g] and of crimson thread, and is much 





7'The former means “that which seized the edge ([ots]).” The second 
is from the verb stem [yurkj-] which denotes this kind of work; it means 
“which (she) worked in this way.” 
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flatter and more delicate in character than the type of work last 
described. It, like the other, is done by darning and counting 
threads, but unlike the other, the darning is done along the length 
of the strip of pattern and not across it, so that there are no loops 
of thread at the edges of the strip and the pattern is alike on obverse 
and reverse. The strips of pattern run at right angles to the woven 
stripe, and usually extend from it to the very edge of the cloth. 
Again, the work falls into two types. In the first (figs. 5-8) threads 
of the woven material are drawn, and a number of threads is darned 
into the space left. So in the [kankotjxarj], one thread is drawn 
and two threads are worked in; in the [tagas] “ chain,” two threads 
are drawn and four worked in so as to form three lines; in the 
[no :ndyljxon] “ four holes in the gate-posts of the pen” ([no:n-] 
“four,” [tylj] “gate-post of the pen,” [kon] “eye,” here “hole 
for the pen-bar ”), three threads are drawn and five worked in four 
lines (whence the name). There is also an [ydOyljxon] “ five 
holes in the gate-posts of the pen,” in which four threads are drawn 
and six worked in, the center line being made up of two threads. 
An edging is used called [mwil@ytjfoj],*° in which one thread is 
drawn and two are worked in to form one continuous line; this is 
usually done in crimson, and may be used to edge e. g. a dark-blue 
[ydzOyljxon]-pattern or a pattern of [0:xofe:sj] (see fig. 9). Some- 
times the [yd&@yljxon] is made with the four center threads in 
dark-blue and the two outside threads of crimson. 

The second type of this work is the [o:xofe:sj],° in doing which 
no threads are drawn from the woven material before the colored 
threads are worked in. The thread used may be either dark-blue 
(or black) or crimson. The most usual pattern made in this way 
is shown as the first in fig. 9; there it is edged by the [mul0ytjfoj]. 
On the [pu:txulj] where larger designs are desired a third row may 
be added to form a zigzag or the design may be doubled; frequently 
one row only is worked on both sides of a design of the last group, 





8 Only the second element of the word is clear; it is from [tytj-] “to 
twine or make in loops.” The whole word is used also for the strips of 
cane twined around the thatch at the ends of the roof of the house or dairy. 

® The word means “ wall of pen ([p#:sj])—which is not ([o:xo-]).” The 
exact force of the word is not clear, but probably something in the appear- 
ance of the gap made when threads are drawn in the other type of work 
reminds the Todas of the wall of a pen, and when threads are not drawn 
we have a non-existent pen-wall. 
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usually in the contrasting color. Sometimes this work is done in 
alternate threads of blue and crimson. In fact, combinations of the 
drawn-thread patterns and the possible varieties of [0:xofs:sj] are 
infinite in number. It would be wearisome to give details of the 
patterns employed on the cloak in fig. 10, since all the stripes except 
those on the ends are done in slightly differing varieties of 
[o:xofe:sj]. The end stripes are each made up of five [tagas], 
the center one being made to fill exactly the space between the woven 
crimson lines that run the length of the selvage.*® 

The [torp] that is photographed obverse and reverse in figs. 11 
and 12 is a particularly elegant and tasteful specimen of work more 
elaborate than usual. Details of the work between the woven stripes 
may be seen in figs. 13 and 14, and space need not be used to describe 
them. Details may be given for the patterns between the first woven 
stripe and the end of the cloth at the bottom of fig. 12. All these 
are done in black and crimson. Only the crimson will be men- 
tioned; otherwise it is understood that the thread used is black. 
Between the left edge and the longitudinal woven stripe there are 
two [tagas], and inside the longitudinal woven stripe three [tagas]. 
Then a strip made up of one [no:ndyljxon], two [tagas] separated 
by crimson [0:xofs:sj] of five threads making a zigzag (see the 
second pattern in fig. 9), and one [no:ndyljxon]. Then a strip 
made up of two [no:ndyljxon], each edged on both sides by crimson 
[o:xofe :sj] of two threads each, and separated by a [kankotjxarj]. 
Then a strip the same as the last but one, but with the crimson 
threads forming a herring-bone pattern. Then a strip made up of 
two [yd:0yljxon] whose outside threads are crimson, each edged on 
both sides by [o:xofe:sj] of two threads each. Then a strip made 
up of an [o:xofe:sj] of the herring-bone type, edged with crimson 
[mul0ytjfoj], and with two [tagas] on either side. Then a strip 
made up of a similar but broader [o0:xofe:sj] with its herring-bones 





10The only remaining element of decoration on the cloak photographed 
is the row of fringe ([kuwsj]). In this specimen the fringe is made of 
crimson threads each terminating in two or three cheap glass beads of vary- 
ing colors, silver, yellow, and green, and very fragile. This cloak, before I 
acquired it, was stored away and intended to be worn by a dead person; 
hence the unpractical nature of the ornaments. On one cloak that I have 
seen, the fringe is continuous along the edge and is made of heavy white 
parcel cord. One may guess that fringe is not an essential part of the 
garment and is probably an innovation. 
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pointing in the opposite direction to those of the last, with the same 
crimson edging, and on either side a [no:ndyljxon]. This is the 
center strip, and the rest of the strips repeat those already described 
in reverse order. We have here perfect symmetry, and the same is 
true of the other end of the [torp], though the patterns there are 
entirely different from those just described. The combination of 
patterns between the woven stripes is one of considerable complexity, 
each of the six bars of embroidery having a different combination. 
In each of the bars there is a very close approximation to symmetry, 
what failure to achieve it there is being due to difficulty in dividing 
up a long space beforehand by counting the threads exactly. I am 
assured by Todas who have seen this [torp] in my possession that 
it is a specimen of more complexity than is usually seen, and that 
its fame has spread abroad and caused some rivalry among the 
women who are especially skilled in needlework. 

It has been said that the “ artistic side of life among the Todas 
is but little developed.” **_ This statement is true in a comparative 
sense; we can recognize only three arts that have been developed 
at all. The art of song is the chief of these and absorbs to a large 
extent the energies and capabilities of many individuals of both 
sexes. Of material arts, a rather primitive pointillist ornamenta- 
tion of wooden articles is frequently seen; but the material art par 
excellence is that of embroidery. It is practised by most of the 
women and preeminence in the art is recognized and gives a woman 
distinction.’* We have seen that only one very simple technique is 
employed. The results obtained with this by the best workers are 
in the highest degree attractive. The more delicate type of patterns 





11 Rivers, 570. 

12 Both the garments photographed for this paper were embroidered by 
[sondari: dz], a woman of about 30 years of age. She is too young to be 
included in Rivers’ genealogies, but is to be fitted into table 63, as the 
daughter of [midzxuw:r] (Rivers’ Midjkudr) of the [pi:to:1] and his 
wife [ko:sar]. While I cannot say with any certainty that she is the best 
embroiderer of the tribe, she ranks very high, and in addition is one of the 
best of the composers of songs, accepted as such by he male composers. Her 
intelligence is of a remarkably high level; her powers of speech have been 
fully recognized in the nickname [pakiljfu:f] “lawyer-flower.” ([pakilj]) 
is the Toda adaptation of the Tamil [vak:il]; the i-quality of Tamil [1] 
described by J. R. Firth, Short Outline of Tamil pronunciation, p. xiv, in 
Arden, Progressive Grammar of Common Tamil, 4th ed., is reproduced by 
[j] in the Toda word; Toda [1] has not the i-quality of the Tamil.) 
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may easily be mistaken for a product of the weaver’s loom, and the 
heavier type has a boldness and character that are wholly admirable. 
These characteristics and the taste with which they are employed 
make Toda embroidery a product that will easily stand comparison 
with the best types of the more familiar work of the European 
peasant embroiderers.*® 





18 This has been fully recognized by the ladies of the Church of England 
Zenana Mission at Ootacamund (to whom, especially to Miss Stone, who 
has charge of the work to be mentioned, I am indebted for their mediation 
in the acquiring of the specimens described in this paper). Much embroid- 
ery is now done by the Toda women to be sold through the mission. Some 
of it is done in the old patterns and colors on khaddar, [torp]-sizes for 
small table-cloths, [pu: txulj]-sizes for curtains; a great deal more is done 
on cloths of white European-type material with small borders made up of 
simple Toda elements in other colors as well as the traditional ones. One 
or two new patterns and very slight modifications of the old ones have been 
introduced into this work and some of these patterns are now finding their 
way onto Toda garments. Other colors than the traditional ones also are 
introduced into Toda garments, especially the light blue mentioned in note 
4, as well as green. All these foreign elements have been neglected in the 
paper, though one pattern is of interest in that it has been named, viz. 
[pu:f] “ flower.” 
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I 


WHEN Toxucawa Iznyasu #4) i] $ HE (1542-1616) became Shogun 
in 1603, aware of the advantages in commercial gain and civiliza- 
tion, he adopted a policy of leniency toward Catholic Christianity. 
Nine years later in 1612, however, because of political intrigues 
and agitation of the missionaries and their arrogant attitude toward 
the high officials of the government, he issued a proclamation order- 
ing the complete extermination of Catholics. Their history during 
the succeeding years was marked by ever increasing persecution and 
martyrdom. Especially Iemitsu 3€3§ (1604-1651) who became 
the third Shogun in 1623, devoted his energy toward the enforce- 
ment of the proclamation of 1612, and had such an organ of culture 
as the Jesuit mission press* which flourished in the latter half of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, destroyed. Even the severest meas- 
ures, however, were not sufficiently effective to stamp out the new 
faith, and another proclamation prohibiting the import of all West- 
ern and Chinese books that dealt with Christianity was issued in 
1630. This proclamation, known as the Edict of Kanei x. 
so named from the Imperial reign, is significant, for, though 
politically Japan for nine more years adhered to the policy of an 
open door, culturally and intellectually she closed her door absolutely 
to foreign intercourse at this time. The purpose of this paper is to 
trace the course of the development of the Edict of Kanei, identify 
the books that were prohibited, and indicate the method of censor- 
ship between the years 1630 and 1720. 





1Ry6, Osamu. Nihon insatsu-shi [History of Japanese printing] (Sekai 
insatsu tsi-shi. Vol. 1). Tokyo, 1930, pp. 207-228. See also: Satow, 
Ernest. “The Jesuit mission press in Japan,” Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, v. 27, part 2, Dec. 1889. 
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II 


The Edict of Kanei* prohibited first the import and circulation 
of thirty-two works by Matteo Ricci and other Europeans, and 
secondly all those books which aimed at the propagation of Chris- 
tianity. However, under the Edict, those that only described or 
mentioned manners and customs of Christendom were permitted 
entry. Now, the second clause: “ All those books whose purpose 
is to propagate Christianity ” is a general statement which requires 
no explanation. But what were the thirty-two works which were 
prohibited? Unfortunately no complete contemporary list of them 
has come down to us, and the various sources which scholars have 
used in the past show somewhat distressing discrepancies among 
them. The only dependable sources that we now possess are first, 
Kéji kosho %4%4# compiled by Kondé Morishige Pres 
between the years 1800 and 1820 while he was custodian of books 
in the Shogun’s court. The second is a manuscript, Goseikin gomen 
shoseki yakusho #yiilF# HR FFE EZ in the city library of Naga- 
saki. As the title indicates, it consists of three parts: first, a cata- 
logue of 32 titles which were prohibited between 1630-1685 and 
were not allowed entry even after 1720; second, a catalogue of 18 
titles which were once prohibited, but which were permitted after 
1720; third, a description of each item in the first two parts. The 
manuscript bears the date “the fourth month, 1841” and the 
name “'Togawa Harima-no-Kami,” Togawa, governor of Harima 
Province. I identify him as Togawa Yasukiyo Fi)I[ yy (1787- 
1868) who was made the governor of Harima in 1816, and for 
some time was an officer of the Nagasaki Municipal Government. 
Whether the above mentioned two works were compiled inde- 
pendently or whether Togawa had access to Kéndo’s work cannot 
now be determined. However, a careful comparison of these two 
works with others of similar nature such as the Samidare shé 
ARH by Miura Yasusada =fHRW (1725-1789) written 
around 1784, the Seisai Késhin zakki pie Phe xHERE by Mukéyama 
Gendaytt fap sCAFH written in the early part of the 19th cen- 
tury, and the various catalogues of book dealers in Kyoto and 
Osaka, discloses that they are far more reliable than the rest, and 
that of the two, Togawa’s is the more trustworthy. 





*Kond6, Morishige. K6ji kosho (Kondé Seisai zensho. Vol. 3). Tokyo, 
1906, Book 74, p. 215. 
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In the lists of both Kondé and Togawa, the title T“ten-hsiieh 
ch‘u-han stands at the top of a page, and half an inch lower follow 
the 32 titles of the books prohibited. Now the T“ien-hsiieh ch‘u-han 
is a ts‘ung shu or collection of reprints, which was translated in 
the latter half of the 16th century, and edited and published by the 
Roman Catholic missionaries in the 17th century. It is divided 
into two sections, the first religious and miscellaneous, the second 
scientific. At first glance, the 32 titles appear to be the contents 
of the ts‘ung shu, and some have fallen into this error of confusion, 
but as a matter of fact only 20* belong to this series while the 
other 12 are independent works, For the sake of convenience I 
have arranged the list in two groups: 


A. Tien-hsiieh ch‘u-han KB Fi- 

l. Hsi-hsiieh fan a A: [On European Science] edited by Jules 
Aleni and translated by his Chinese colleague. Tang Ta-ch‘in- 
ssu pet BEX ESR in the supplement. 

2. Ch‘i-jén shih p‘ien Pe NAE- [The Ten Paradoxes] by Matteo 
Ricci, and consists of a record of ten dialogues. Hsi-ch‘in 
ch‘ii-t She [On Western Music] by the same author 
in the supplement. 

. Chiao-yu lun Be Ae ite: [Essay on Friendship] by Ricci. 

. Erh-shih-wu yen ~—+he: [Twenty-five Precepts] by Ricci. 
Under twenty-five headings, the principles of Christian doctrine 
are discussed. 

. Tien-chu shih-i K £2 x: [True Meaning of Lord of Heaven] 
by Ricci. 

. Pien-hsiieh i-tu HEM aR. [Defence of Christianity] by Ricci. 
A comparative study of Buddhism and Christianity. 

. Chii-k’o ye. [Seven Victories] over the Seven Deadly Sins. 
The author is Diego de Pantoja. 

. Ling-yen li-kou 28%. [A Treatise on Soul] by Francis 
Sambiasi and edited by Hsii Kuang-ch‘i IEE. He explains 
the soul or anima under four heads: Substance, Capabilities, 
Dignity, and Excellence. 

- Chih-fang wai-chi Why Shep. [A Concise Geography of the 
World.] The nucleus of the work was written by Pantoja as 
an accompaniment to the map of the world brought to China 
by Ricci. After Pantoja’s death Jules Aleni completed it. The 
frontispiece reproduces Ricci’s map of the world. 

. T*ai-hsi shui-fa Bw KH. [Hydraulic Machines of the West] 
by Sabbatinus de Ursis. 


®In the Chinese sources the last two titles, 7's‘é-liang fa-i and Ts‘é-liang 
fa-i i-t‘ung, are counted as one, making the total 19. 
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. Hun-kai t'ung-hsien t*u-shuo jg ii E1=%. ([The Develop- 
ment of the Celestial Sphere] edited by Li Chih-tsao as 7 He. 

. Chi-ho yiian-pén HE (oy Jp%- [Principles of Geometry] trans- 
lated by Ricci and Hsii Kuang-chi. 

. Piao-tu shuo 3 fe. [Science of Numbers] by Sabbatinus de 
Ursis. 

. T*ien-wén liieh 44%. [An Outline of Astronomy] by Em- 
manuel Diaz and Li Chih-stao. It is a concise description of 
the Ptolemaic astronomy and narrates the recent discovery of 
the telescope and Galileo’s observations. 

. Chien p‘ing i-shuo i EK R- [An Explanation of the Celestial 
Globe] by Sabbatinus de Ursis. 

. T*ung-wén suan-chih t‘ung-p‘ien le) 2 ES Fe B- [Practical 
arithmetic] by Ricci and Li Chih-tsao. 

. Yiian-jung chiao-i LAS ve [A Short Treatise on Geometry] 
by the above authors. 

. Kou-ku i v3 . [A Treatise on the Theory of Rectangle- 
triangle] by Ricci and Hsii Kuang-chi. 

. Ts‘é-liang fa-i if fs 73K - [The Theory of Astronomical Meas- 
urements] by Ricci. 

. Ts‘é-liang fa-i i-t‘ung if 7: 56 Be [ay - [An Analogy between 
the Old and New Theories of Astronomical Measurements] by 
Ricci and Hsii Kuang-chi.* 


B. Independent Works: 


21. Wan-wu chén-yiian Si Rie. [True Origin of All Things] by 
Jules Aleni. 

22. San-shan lun hsiieh-chi = [jj Sfp. [Doctrines of Three 
Mountains] by Jules Aleni. This is an essay on Christian 
philosophy. 

23. T*ang Ching-chiao pei EBKh. [The T‘ang Nestorian Monu- 
ment.] © 

24. Ti-tswi chéng-chi #*eSE TE AP. (Cleansing of sins] by Jules 
Aleni. 

25. Shih-wei +. [Ten Consolations] by Alphonse Vagnoni. 

26. Chiao-yao chieh-liieh Be E ip. [An Outline of Christian Doc- 
trine] by Alphonse Vagnoni. 

27. Mi-sa chi-i Hp yy sae. [Missa] by Jules Aleni. 





‘Both the Samidare-sh6 and Seisai Késhin zakki omit this title from 
their lists, but the reason seems that it was considered to be a supplement 
to No. 19. 

® Kiyozo Nakamura in the Edo bakufu no kinsho seisaku suggests that 
it is not Ricci’s work, but that of Emmanuel Diaz, the correct title of which 


is T‘ang Ching-chiao pei sung-chéng ch‘iian EBAGAES. See: 


Shirin, v. 11, no. 2, April, 1926, p. 13. 
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28. Tai-i p‘ien FR EERB- [Refutation of Buddhistic Misconception of 
the Transmigration of Soul] by Emmanuel Diaz. 

29. Shéng-chi paiyen Bee A A- (One Hundred Teachings of Saint 
Theresa] by J. Rho. 

30. Ti-p‘ing i chi HEAP EL: This work is not listed in the Ssi-k‘u 
ch‘iian-shu t‘sung-mu or other catalogues I have searched. 

31. Huang Wt 5 - [Aesop’s Fables] translated by P. Trigault. 

32. T*ien-chu hsti-p‘ien FR R- [Lord of Heaven. Second 
series. ] 


Since some of the books listed are not available, the translation 
of the titles in some cases is approximate rather than exact. 
Nevertheless, we find that out of twenty titles in the T"ten-hsiieh 
ch‘u-han, only seven are on Christianity; the remaining thirteen 
are scientific works on such subjects as mathematics, astronomy, 
and geography. The twelve books of the second group are either 
doctrinal or Christian apologia. The purpose of the Edict of 
Kanei was to wipe out the new religion, but not to exclude the 
culture of the West. However, because of the fear and hatred of 
Matteo Ricci and other missionaries by the officials and also the 
fact that the teaching of science was often made a cloak for Chris- 
tian proselytising, the government made little distinction between 
the purely evangelical and scientific works. 

The policy of Kanei was maintained for thirty-five years, and 
in the meantime there seems to have been no attempt to enlarge 
the list of prohibited books. On the contrary, according to Kondé,° 
when the 7“ten-wén liieh by Emmanuel Diaz was brought over in 
1639, it was permitted entry. Whether this was only an incident 
or a continued practice, no record remains, but since the Edict 
stated that all the Chinese books that dealt only with manners and 
customs of Christendom were to be allowed, it was not at all strange 
that an outline of astronomy with a short introduction extolling 
Christianity should be released from the ban. 


III 


In 1685 when a Chinese trading vessel No. 15 came to Nagasaki, 
there was on it among other books, the Huan yu ch‘iian BAH 
written by F. Furtado and translated into Chinese by Li Chih-tsao. 
A seemingly innocent treatise on Aristotle’s De coelo et mundo 





® Kéji kosho, Book 74, p. 216. 
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had safely passed the hand of an inspector and was auctioned off 
to a dealer, but soon after Mukai Gensei fy F$7C RK (1653-1727), a 
scholar and keeper of the Confucian shrine in Nagasaki which was 
founded by his father, Mukai Genshé fy sPscFf (1609-1677), 
discovered that the true purpose of the book was the teaching of 
Christianity. The book was at once seized and burnt. The captain 
of the vessel lost his permit to visit Japan again, and all the 
remaining cargo was shipped back to China. 

This was the important turning point in the policy of the 
government. Henceforth very strict enforcement of the Edict of 
Kanei was ordered, and Gensei received high commendation for his 
keenness and was made the chief inspector of books, which was to 
be an hereditary office. He proved to be an assiduous officer and 
prohibited all the books that made mention of even such terms as 
“ Catholic,” “ Jesus,” “ Western,” “ Europe,” “ Ricci,” and “ Nes- 
torian Christianity,” not to mention books which might have a 
passage describing the Western hemisphere or a map showing any 
of the Christian countries. Between the years 1685-1712, the 
following 16 works were burnt: 


Huan yu ts‘iian BAR. 

Fu-chien Tung chih 7p MB. 

Ti wei fi fe. 

T‘ien ching huo wén hou-chi HE RR PH 4. 
Ti ching ching-wu lich HRS Hy BH. 
Hsi-t‘ang ch‘tian-chi Py Aye. 
San-ts‘ai fa-pi => Bip. 

Yiian-hsiieh chi JAS 4. 

Hsi-hu chih Pa #Aié. 

Ch‘an-chén i-chih jf FARR. 

. Tan-yu hsia-ho chi BABE. 

. Fan ch‘eng lun Fy ¥& itt. 

. Ming-chia shih kuan % REF. 

T‘an hsiieh chai-chi FG BHF if. 
Tséng-ting kuang-yit chi 397 EM i. 
Chien-hu chi Bag . 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
¥ 
8. 
9. 


a ee ee 
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Between 1713-1720, the following 19 titles were either burnt or 
destroyed : 


T‘ung-chien Ming-shi ch‘iian-tsai 36 EWR MR. 
Ting-li ch‘eng-an 5 fal RRR. 

Hsin li 3 fal. 

Pén-ch‘ao ts‘é-li lei-p‘ien BAR if fa) BAR - 
Shan-hai ching kuang-chu lj ieee Rat . 
Hsing-li ta-chung ,O2BK#. 

Yu-hsiieh chi #34. 

Hsi-hu chih hou-chi eB. 
Su-chou-fu chih Fm HF x. 
Tan-t‘u-hsien chih FEGERE.- 

. Jen-ho-hsien chih {cA ¥h. 

. Ch‘iung-shan-hsien chih 3 Wy Sex. 
Chin-yiin-hsien chih #32. 
Hsin-hsiang-hsien chih Rp RH- 

. Chu-lo-hsien chih F&#E RR. 
Nan-ch‘éng-hsien chih ti PR BRE. 

. I-yao SE. 

Ming-shih-kao OAGF#E. 

Yen-nien-hsien chih ¥E E988. 


Sesser rr p> 


a ee ee 
CWHoNRo ar wwe © 


Besides the above mentioned works, Li-chu shih p‘ien BB$-+#j 
is given in the Seisai Késhin zakki and Tokugawa jidai shoseki ko 
#3 USERS, but it is of somewhat doubtful origin, and I do 
not wish to include it here. There are also a few other titles which 
are given in the catalogues of book-dealers of Edo and Osaka as 
prohibited works. In any case, we are reasonably certain that 
between 1685-1720, 35 to 36 new titles were prohibited, and when 
the 32 titles of Kanei are added, the total number is either 67 or 68. 

It is curious to note that more than one-third of the books thus 
prohibited in this period belong to the class known as the Gazetteers 
or the local histories of China. The reason was that they often 
mention Christian monuments, missions, or missionaries in their 
texts. In short after the episode of 1685, the attitude of the gov- 
ernment toward Chinese books was fanatical and we are often 
unable to understand its motives. 
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IV 


Shogun Tokugawa Yoshimune #@)I| 732 (1684-1751), who 
came to office in 1716, was an enlightened lover of learning. He 
was interested especially in the study of astronomy and the calendar 
system, and with Takebe Katahiro (1664-1739) ## Bgl, an 
official scholar of the government, studied not only the Chinese and 
Japanese but also the Dutch calendar system. Being in doubt as 
to the accuracy of the Japanese system, Yoshimune questioned a 
certain Igai $f] , who was a pupil of Shibukawa Shunkai #£)i| Ai 
(1639-1715), the astronomer of the government, but to no avail. 
Yoshimune again consulted Takebe, who also was unable to make 
any satisfactory reply to his lord’s problem, but he recommended 
his pupil, Nakane Genkei eB #R7CHE (1662-1733). Yoshimune was 
pleased with Genkei and ordered him to translate the Li-suan ch‘iian- 
shu F§ GAS which was compiled by Mei Wén-ting #§ 2H (1633- 
1721) from the Dutch original in 1701. Upon its completion, 
Genkei told the Shogun that this book on the method of calculating 
the calendar was only an abridged translation from a Western 
treatise, and that unless the original could be secured, some of the 
more difficult problems could not be clarified. At once an order 
was given to the Magistrate of Nagasaki, and in due course there 
arrived the original of the Li-suan ch‘iian-shu, in Chinese transla- 
tion Hsi-yang li-fa PaeE RY [Western Calendric System], which 
had been prohibited because of its title “ Western,” and it was 
translated by Genkei. It is said that once in the course of an 
interview, Genkei said to the Shogun: “In Japan because of the 
prohibition of Christianity, any book that may have a few words 
on Catholicism or Matthew Ricci is burnt in Nagasaki. We have, 
therefore, scarcely any book on the study of the calendar. Should 
you truly wish to have this branch of science studied, I beg of you 
first to lift the ban on foreign books.” 7 

Therefore we are not presuming too much if we consider that 
the Edict of Kyéh6 (1720) by which the ban on scientific books 
was lifted, issued from Yoshimune’s love of learning and Genkei’s 
earnest plea for the cause of science. It reads: “Henceforth any 
book that deals only with manners and customs of Christendom and 





7Vitokuin go-jikki furoku [Records of Yitokuin. Supplement], v. 15 
(Kokushi taiket: rev. and enlar. ed. v. 46), p. 292. 
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does not aim to teach the religion can be imported and sold freely 
in this country.” * In spirit this is a mere reversion to the Edict 
of Kanei, but in practice it was a tremendous improvement. During 
this year, out of the sixty-eight titles prohibited, the following 
nineteen were permitted : 


Chih-fang wai-chi Wty She. 

Ts‘é-liang fa-i fl RIER. 

Tsé-liang fa-i i-t‘ung {WE eR IB. 

Chien p‘ing i-shuo ij 7P BR. 

T‘ien-wén liieh FB. 

Kou-ku i QRH. 

Chi-ho yiian-pén $8 fay AK. 

Chiao-yu lun Be2 itt. 

Tai-hsi shui-fa 2 PH IK}E. 

Hun-kai t‘ung-hsien t‘u-shuo {R36 & li. 
. Yiian-jung chiao-i BARR. 

T‘ung-wén suan-chih t‘ung-p‘ien [a] RAFF. 
. Fu-chien t‘ung-chih Wai. 

T‘an-yu hsia-ho chi BARB F if. 

Hsi-t‘ang ch‘iian-chi Pa He As €. 

. Tséng-ting kuang-yii chi ee HR. 

. San-ts‘ai fa-pi =FBHB. 

Chien-hu chi ERA. 

Hsi-hu chih Daa. 


— 


PPS PSF SP P 


ee 
PC HRAaeP ww S 


Among the sixty-eight titles of the forbidden books, in addition 
to the above mentioned nineteen, there are twenty-two others which 
have nothing to do with Christianity. Whether there had been 
some specific reason for not lifting the ban from them, is not known. 
Of the nineteen, 7“ien-wén liieh was prohibited again in 1830 on 
the ground that it had been forbidden before. Kondé remarks 
that Chien ping i-shuo and Piao-tu shuo as well as a few others 
were prohibited for the same reason.® Perhaps this is another proof 
of the bigoted attitude of some of the government officials. From 
1720, however, the policy of leniency helped much toward the 
development of medical and other scientific studies. 





® K6ji kosho, Book 74, p. 216. ® Ibid., p. 217. 
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It is interesting to note that the Edo government spared no effort 
to publish and enforce any act of prohibition, but when once an act 
was suspended or lifted, the officials made no particular effort to 
make the fact known to the people. For this reason, although 
prohibited books were carefully recorded, those which were released 
later were known only to the officers who were directly connected 
with the censorship, and the public knew little about them. 


Vv 


In regard to the method of censorship of books, Nagasaki was 
the only port that had any direct contact with foreign countries, 
and the system of organized censorship began only in 1685 when 
Mukai Gensei found the true purpose of the Huan yu ch‘iian to be 
the teaching of Christianity. Previous to this date, learned priests 
or Confucian scholars of the city inspected them. After Gensei 
was appointed an inspector of books, he had four assistants, three 
recorders and one menial. 

When Chinese books were brought to Nagasaki, they were first 
handed over to the inspector of the ports who recorded the number 
of packages and transferred the books to the office of the inspector 
of books. After they were counted again, the content of each was 
carefully examined and a catalogue made with a general description 
of the nature of the contents and other useful information which 
was to be sent to the Edo government. Now in the Shogunate the 
custodian of books checked and ordered what they wished to have 
from this catalogue. After their order was filled, all the remaining 
books were auctioned off to the dealers. Of course prohibited books 
were confiscated, or destroyed either partially or entirely, or shipped 
back. 

The responsibility of the inspector of books, as Arai Hakuseki 
IFA A (1657-1725) in his Kotté zatsudan ¥ WHER points 
out, was a serious one. Writing about 1715, he states: “ Even 
today there is an officer in Nagasaki called the inspector of books 
who examines every book imported and attaches the following state- 
ment,—‘ This book has nothing to do with the teaching of Jesus 
or his religion. In case it is adjudged differently, I am willing to 
be punished by the gods of the country.’ This is followed by his 
signature.” 
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The duty of an inspector did not end here, for he was also held 
responsible for any defect in the book. Chinese books are made up 
of many small volumes, and sometimes certain volumes were found 
to be either missing or duplicated. The same thing might happen 
to pages, or there might be some defect in binding or printing. The 
inspector’s catalogue had to indicate such matters in detail. For 
suppose the government bought a book and found it to be defective. 
The inspector had to write to Edo every time asking the government 
whether he should tender his resignation. Under such a system, 
it was no wonder that the process of inspection took so much time, 
and sometimes a ship-load of books was retained in Nagasaki for 
three years or more. 

As to the offender against the prohibition law, when the offence 
was unintentional, he was released with slight punishment, but when 
it was due to carelessness or intentional, both the captain and the 
consigner lost their permits to visit Japan again and the cargo was 
shipped back, as was the case in 1685. In 1695 when the Tien 
ching ching-wu lich Ft AWF °° met this fate, until the case 
was settled, all the members of the ship were confined and could 
not even communicate with other Chinese vessels in the port; the 
merchants of the city could not supply their needs; the gifts they 
had presented to a Chinese temple in Nagasaki were ordered to be 
put away temporarily. 

Censored books were usually burnt or certain objectionable pas- 
sages struck out or pages torn out, and shipped back or sold in 
Japan. The Samidare-shé states: “If it was only description of 





1° This is a topographical history of Peking. The Samidare-sh6 quotes 
a memorandum by Iwanaga Genté6 8 ie7C and Katayama Genshd 
Ke W3clIE: dated the 19th day of the third month, 1695: “The Tien ching 
ching-wu liieh. 28 books in 8 volumes. The volumes 4 and 5 mention 
Catholic churches and the burial ground of Matteo Ricci. Of the first there 
are descriptions of the interior of the churches, images of Jesus, life and 
death of Jesus, and a few architectural details. Of Matteo Ricci it gives 
an account of his journey te China, how the Lord inspired him to preach 
the gospel, and his death and burial. The purpose of the book, however, 
is to describe the manners and customs as well as physical characteristics 
of the locality, and not to teach the new religion or persuade people to 
become converts. The author is only struck by the virtuous life of this 
Westerner. Therefore, this memorandum is prepared to inform and ask 
your direction on this matter.” 
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manners or customs of Christendom, it was struck out, but if it 
was doctrinal, it was burnt.” Judging from various records, how- 
ever, I believe this was a general principle, while in practice there 
was no such uniformity of treatment. For example in 1702 Ming- 
chia shih kuan 4 934% was mutilated and shipped back, but nine 
years later it was burnt. The Fu-chien t‘ung-chih Rib, 
which only mentions Catholics in the province, was burnt in 1686, 
but was released from the ban in 1726. 

As far as I can discover there is no instance in the records of 
any attempt to smuggle in prohibited books, but in the collection 
of laws and ordinances called the Wakan kibun #yyaze3we dated 
172614 there is the following passage: “Since there have been 
numerous intrigues by the Catholics, and since they propagate their 
teachings and spread their menace, should they attempt to import 
secretly any books and objects relating to the said religion and be 
discovered, the persons concerned shall meet heavy penalty accord- 
ing to the laws of the country, and their ships as well as the entire 
cargo shall be confiscated. Moreover, any one who reports such a 
case shall be liberally rewarded.” 

In spite of such rigid laws and zealous enforcement, we find a 
few instances of prohibited books circulating among scholars. In 
the Ky6h6 era (1716-1736), soon after the government tightened 
its policy of 1685, one Tsuda fH, retainer of the Tokugawa clan 
in Owari Province, obtained by chance a copy of the Ch‘t-7én shih 
piien ® A-+-# by Matteo Ricci, included in the list of prohibited 
books of 1630. Since he could not make anything of it, he showed 
it to Ogyi Sorai #KAE APR (1666-1728), the most distinguished 
Confucian scholar of the time. Sorai was delighted to find some- 
thing about Christianity, and not only had it copied but also 
appended a postscript. It reads: “'The prohibition of Christianity 
becomes stricter yearly. Since no book on it is allowed, no one 
knows about its teaching. It is said that under peaceful disguise 
it hides venom. It may or may not be true. To leave people so 
ignorant of any matter, is the fault of the officials.”** A few 





The author Matsumiya Toshiyori BS Eh (1686-1780), a Confucian 
scholar, held a minor post in Nagasaki once, and the present manuscript 
was compiled at that time from the records of the city office. 

12 Quoted by Nakamura, Kiyozo, in his “ Edo bakufu no kinsho seisaku .. .’ 
Part 2, Shirin, v. 11, no. 3, July, 1926, p. 426. 
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years later, Sorai writes again: “ Since all the books on Christianity 
are forbidden, there is no way of knowing what it is like. Still 
there are many followers. If the Buddhist monks, Shinto priests, 
and Confucian scholars denounced its teaching, no one would be 
willing to follow it. Therefore, I wish the government would let 
the scholars see those books that are in their store-houses and let 
them judge whether it is a harmful religion or not.” ** I quote 
these passages as evidence of an intelligent criticism of the policy 
of the government. 

On the other hand, Arai Hakuseki, who was a kind of official 
moralist to the Shogunate, thoroughly approved of the policy. He 
writes: “ Discussing the fall of the Ming dynasty, a Chinese 
scholar ‘* named the Christian teaching as one of the important 
factors contributing to it. A very strict proscription of Christianity 
in our country, then, is not at all our being over cautious. Its enact- 
ment, conceived by the far-sighted officials, was extremely timely. 
To try to offset evil influences of one barbarian with another may, 
depending on the time and situation, be a good policy.’®> There is, 
nevertheless, a serious danger of driving wolves out with the aid of 
tigers.” 16 | 

Coming back to the instances of prohibited books circulating, 
Hakuseki writes in his Kotté zatsudan: “The Chih-fang wai-chi 
Wik Fy XbRe by Ricci circulates extensively in manuscript. So do the 
T‘ung-wén suan-chih t‘ung-p‘ien [a] XA FF HE, Kou-ku i ARR. 
and T's‘é-liang fa-i {filt}EHE as well as a few others among those 
who study mathematics, but since they are prohibited, they are 





13 Seidan HR: Book 4, Leaf 58. 

“* Shu Chih-yii FE Zim (1600-1682) was a Ming official, and repeatedly 
declined invitations to accept high positions under the Manchus until his 
loyalty was questioned, and he was forced to flee to Japan in 1645. He 
served Prince Tokugawa Mitsukuni 4a JI HE (1628-1700) as his teacher 
and advisor. 

** The Japanese had seen the Jesuits intriguing to have the Spaniards 
expelled, the Spaniards pressing for the exclusion of the Dutch, and the 
Dutch the Portuguese. They also witnessed bitter quarrels between Fran- 
eiscans and Dominicans. The missionaries hoped that the Edo government 
might be overthrown and replaced by a party favorable to Christianity, 
which might well prove to be forerunners of political aggression. The high 
authorities felt that here was a real danger. 

18 Seiydé kibun pipes wise Arai Hakuseki zenshi, v. 4, p. 790-91. 
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kept in absolute secret.” Ota Kinjé 7 PA SR HR (1765-1824) in his 
Gosé manpitsu shti F8Aie SFUH * quotes a passage from the 
Hsi-hsiieh fan Pq JL. Mr. Bunshiro Shikada of Osaka has a copy 
of the Piao-tu shuo 3 }EBtE, which was in the possession of Lord 
Matsudaira Sadanobu #AZB EAR (1758-1829). 


VI 


To sum up briefly, the Edict of Kanei in 1630 forced Japan to 
close her door to cultural and intellectual contact with the rest of 
the world. The proclamation of Teikyé in 1685 still further isolated 
her. A quarter of a century later, however, Yoshimune’s love of 
learning caused the government to adopt a more lenient policy 
toward scientific works, a policy which was maintained till the latter 
half of the 19th century. Looking back we see that the prohibition 
of the importation of foreign books hindered to some extent the 
development of Japanese science, but perhaps for two centuries it 
gave to Japan an opportunity for concentration on, and formulation 
of, her own culture. 





*7 Written probably the year of his death. 








DRAVIDIAN NOTES 


Epwin H. TuTtTLe 
WasHIneTOoN, D. C. 


REVIEWING Bloch’s Indo-aryen, Turner says (BSOS 8. 210): 
“ Tt seems unnecessary to follow A. Pillai and L. V. R. lyer against 
Caldwell and Gundert and to assume that the final -am of Tamil 
and Telugu nouns is borrowed from Skt. neuter nom. acc. -am.” 

In Arden’s Grammar (§ 738) we read that the noun-ending 
-m(u) has the variants -mmu and -mbu in early Telugu. The 
development of m from mb is normal in Telugu (Dravidian 
Developments § 28). Evidently -m < -mu < -mmu < -mbu is not 
derived from Aryan -m. 

In Vinson’s Manuel (§ 22) we read that the noun-ending -am 
might interchange with -an in early Tamil. One of the examples 
given is maran = maram (tree). 

In Kittel’s Grammar (§ 109) we read that the noun-ending -am 
may become -an before a vowel in early Kanara, and that the 
corresponding accusative-ending may be -anam. One of the exam- 
ples given is maran = maram (tree), with the accusative maranam. 

Telugu has mdnu < mraénu (tree). According to Winfield, Kui 
has mrahnu (tree) with the plural mrahka. These forms show 
that the n of Kanara-Tamil maran is older than the separation of 
the Dravidian tongues. The h of Kui mrahnu shows that the 
ending of Kanara-Tamil maran cannot have come from Sanskrit 
-am. 

The Kui form mrahka shows that the -nu of mrahnu belongs to 
the singular alone. It is true that Tamil maram has the plural 
marankal; but that shows merely that the singular-value of the 
ending -am < -an was forgotten in Tamil—just as the singular-value 
of tiempos < tempus is forgotten in modern Spanish, which has 
constructed a new singular tiempo. 

Corresponding to Brahui urd (house), in Gondi we find rén, gen. 
rota, dat.-acc. rdtun, loc. rdté, pl. rohk. The form rén is an old 
locative, with the value of -n forgotten; there is a locative-ending 
-no in Malto, -n@ in Kurukh, -nu in Telugu. It seems likely that 
the -nu of Telugu mranu and Kui mrahnu is likewise a forgotten 
locative-ending, and that the early Dravidian form of the word was 
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*marah. Assimilation is seen in Kurukh-Malto man < *marah; 
cp. Telugu inumu for *irumbu = Tamil irumpu (iron). In Kanara- 
Tamil the ending -n may have spread from maran to countless 
other words because it was found to be a convenient singular-ending. 
Apparently the Kanara-Tamil noun-ending -m came from a 
locative-ending -n or -nu, and has nothing to do with Aryan -m. 


In Bloch’s Indo-aryen we read (p. 58): “enfin il y a dans les 
langues modernes une grande série de mots de grande extension 
débutant par une occlusion cérébrale . . . ici le dravidien qui n’a 
presque pas de cérébrales initiales ne peut étre mis en cause.” 
Initial reverted linguals are found in Brahui, Gondi, Kui, Kurukh, 
Malto, Kanara, Telugu, Tulu; and as a result of synthesis (tho not 
in isolated native words) in Kélan and Tamil. Bloch’s statement 
would be nearly true if it were restricted to Kélan and Tamil; but 
as it stands it is highly unreasonable. What does “ presque pas ” 
mean? -Evidently Dravidian can be “mis en cause” as an 
explanation of the Aryan development. 


In the BSOS 8. 751-62 Schrader undertakes to compare Dravidian 
with Finnic. He shows that he does not understand Dravidian 
fonology. 

Schrader tells us that Kanara ndnu, dnu, Tamil jan, nan, Telugu 
nénu, énu, are all from fan (1), a form “ preserved” in Kélan 
alone. He wants us to believe that the # of fan is represented by 
the initial n of naénu, nan, nénu. This is wrong, because he says 
nothing of the well known history of the forms given. Kanara dnu 
is the older form; modern ndnu has taken n from the plural navu. 
Tamil jén is the older form; modern nan has taken n from the 
plural nim. Telugu énw is the older form; modern nénu has taken 
n from the lost plural *ndém represented by manamu. 

With regard to nasals, there is no evidence that the # of fidn is 
ancient. Considered as a palatal, the % may be compared with the 
j of Tamil jan. But Dravidian j (consonant-1) is not a very 
ancient sound. Medial 7 is a hiatus-filler or comes from the occlu- 
sive c; initial 7 is found before a, and jd is regularly derived from 
an older lengthened e. Positive evidence that we should assume 
ja < é@, not é< ja, is found in Brahui ka- ¢ *ke- = Kurukh-Malto 
ke- (die), implying *ke or *ge as the root of Gondi-Kui sd- < *cd- 
< *kid- < *kie-, Telugu ca- < *kid- < *kie-, Kanara sd- < *ca- < *kid- 
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< *kie-, Tamil ce- < *kie- and cd- < *kid- < *kie-. The basis of 
Brahui i, Kurukh-Malto én, Gondi and < *énén, Kui anu, Telugu 
énu, Kanara dnu, Tamil jan and -én, is evidently én, a lengthened 
form of the en found or implied as the basis of all forms of 
Dravidian “ me” and “ my.” 

Schrader ignores an important point: most of the Kélan pro- 
nouns show developments plainly less conservative than those of its 
nearest relative, Tamil (Dravidian Developments § 54). Kélan 
fian represents *jan < *én, with extension of nasality similar to that 
of Spanish mancha < macula and Galician mia < mia < mea. 

When Schrader takes iidn to prove that Telugu ndlike may be 
related to Hungarian nyelv (tongue), he is building without any 
foundation. And when he compares Tamil ndévu with nyelv, he 
does not understand what he is doing. The v of névu is simply a 
hiatus-filler : ndv- < na < nak- < *nalk < *ndlak. Furthermore the n 
of ndlike and navu is probably not radical; it and the ¢ of Kurukh 
tatxa seem to be prefixes (BSOS 8. 815). 

If Finnic is to be compared with Dravidian, we should compare 
the oldest forms, not later derivatives. Schrader compares Tamil 
navir (hair) with Finnish nava (moss). But navir is derived from 
majir thru *mair and *mavir. 

When Schrader gives Gondi tork and torda[!] as meaning 
“mouth,” he is not altogether correct. Gdndi tork means 
* mouths ” and torda means “ of the mouth.” These forms belong 
to toddi, with d changed to r before a consonant. Schrader gives 
the r-forms because he wanted something looking like Malto toro 
and Finnish tursa. Malto toro is cognate with Telugu néru, from 
a basic *or or *6r. The ¢ of toro is a prefix, added from a preceding 
demonstrative or from Kolarian fo. 

In various Indic tongues we find a tendency to blend or com- 
pound two words into one. In §170 of Bloch’s Formation de la 
langue marathe we read: “ gadhda est dérivé réguliérement de skr. 
gurdabha- et est indépendant de gadhav.” This is a mistake. The 
regular derivative of gardabha is gadhav; gadhda was formed by 
blending with ghoda (horse). Likewise Gujarati gadhado (ass) 
was formed by blending with the word ghodo (horse). Malto has 
gadagoro (ass) beside goro (horse). In Brahui we find bamus 
(nose) corresponding to b&@ (mouth) and Malto muso (nose). In 
Gondi we find mussér (nose) corresponding to Malto muso and a 
lost Gondi word *(s)dér cognate with Telugu néru and Malto toro 
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(mouth). Schrader is wrong in assuming that Kurukh zekkha 
(hand) developt simply from kai thru *kejje with kkh < gg < j}. 
The word is evidently a compound: the second portion alone corre- 
sponds to Tamil kai (hand), while the first portion represents 
Kurukh zedd (foot). 

Schrader compares Finnish uu (bone) with Tamil elumpu and 
Kanara elu. A Tamil variant is enpu: one form represents *elamp 
< *elnap, the other *ennap < *elnap. The basis *elnap is probably 
a compound like Brahui bémus. Kanara elu is a reduction of eluvu, 
which has the variants elubu and elabu; all of these forms have lost 
a nasal and correspond to Tamil elumpu. The form that should be 
compared with Finnish Juw is therefore *el. 

Schrader gives as a “ couple of equations ” some words meaning 
“small”: Tamil ciRu = Hungarian csirt and Kanara kittu = H. 
kicsiny (kitsiv). This cannot stand. Tamil ciRu has a variant 
given in dictionaries as ciRu (really ciRR, used before vowels). 
Kanara has kiRu with the variant given in dictionaries as kittu 
(really kitt, used before vowels). Tamil ciRR represents *kiRR; 
cp. cevt = Kanara kivi (ear). Kanara kitt represents *kiRR; ep. 
mattu = Tamil maRRu (again). The “couple” is thus a single 
word on the Dravidian side. And Hungarian kicsiny is a loan-word 
from Turkish (Mém. Soc. finno-ougrienne 30.96). An older form 
of ciRu is apparently represented in Sanskrit ksudra. 


Bloch gives Marathi da@vd (left) and Turner gives Nepali debre, 
debre (left) without any Sanskrit basis. These words came from 
Dravidian: ep. Tamil itam, Kanara eda, Telugu edama and dapalt. 
Kurukh debbad is perhaps from Aryan; likewise Kui deba, debe: 
ep. Hindi debra. 


I have pointed out the probable Burushaski source of Brahui 
hulli (horse): JAOS 56.355. Another Burushaski word repre- 
sented in Dravidian is baiju (salt), beside Brahui bé (plural bék), 
Kurukh bék, Malto béku. The Kurukh-Malto & is a forgotten 
plural-ending. 


Gondi regularly has medially and finally r for older r and r for 
older R (voiceless r). An apparent exception is to be seen in mar 
<*masir (daughter) = Kui mrau < *mirau < *miaru < *masir. 
The Gondi r came from marri < *mari < *maRi < *marsis (son) 

4 
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= Kanara maRi. The r of Brahui masir (daughter) came from ir 
(sister). 


In the Sitzungsberichte of the Bavarian Academy for 1897 
Geiger discusses the language of the Rodiyas of Ceylon, and lists 
a number of words belonging to “dem fremden Sprachelement ” 
(p. 25). Among these are lidda (ox), pélava (turtle), palinuva 
(elefant), hurubu (salt), tlaja (snake), rabota (leaf), nilatu 
(water), ndduva (knife). Geiger says that Oppert assured him 
these words were not Dravidian. I disagree; cp. Tamil erutw (ox), 
uRuppatakki (turtle), pal (tooth), dnai (elefant), wvarppu (salt- 
ness), ara (snake), ilai (leaf), nir (water), and Kanara ndt- 
(pierce). Another Dravidian-like word is pella = Kurukh pellé 
(female). The ending of rabota looks like Aryan pattra. 


I have a few more remarks on Bray’s vocabulary (cp. JAOS 56. 
350). 

mdlum (father-in-law): no et. Sanskrit mdtula (uncle), thru 
Prakrit *mdula? Ending from ilum (brother). 

mux (waist): no et. Tamil mokkul (navel). 

narr- (flee): Telugu wruk-. No; perhaps Malto ner (snake). 

-ng (way, direction): Tamil -yku. Add Kanara -hange, -hage, 
-henge, -hige, Kui -hengi, -hinge, -hingi (way, manner). Basis 
*hank or *hink, with ancient h kept as in Kui mrahnu. 

pagun (thick): Tamil panat. Perhaps Aryan *bhnghu = San- 
skrit bahu, Latin pinguis, reduced to *bygu in early Dravidian. 

puzza (hair): Persian pas. Rather Persian bus (mane). 

si (meat): Tamil ti. No; Tamil @. 

taf- (bind, build): Kanara tag- (suit), tagal- (touch). No; 
perhaps Kanara teppa (raft). 





BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


H. De Genouillac on “ Lagash ” and “ Girsu ” 


Lagash and Girsu were practically unknown before M. de Sarzec 
excavated that group of mounds in Southern Babylonia called Tello. 
This complex of ruins is roughly oval in form two and one-half 
miles long by one and one-quarter broad, stretching approximately 
from northeast to southwest. De Sarzec uncovered some of its 
hidden treasures intermittently from 1877 to 1900, Captain Cros 
worked there some months in 1903, and de Genouillac in 1929-31. 
In the meantime the local Arabs carried on piratical diggings as 
they wished and brought to light some very valuable material. 

It is substantially true (or was so until recently) as King says 
(Sumer and Akkad, p. 98 f.), “ Sumerian history may be said to 
begin ” with the revelations made at Tello. The chief results of 
those expeditions are well-known to cuneiform students. My pur- 
pose is simply to consider briefly some of the statements made by 
de Genouillac in his two volumes, Fouilles de Telloh, touching the 
names Lagash and Girsu: Tome I, entitled Epoques Présargoniques 


merely mentions our theme. Tome II deals with Epoque d’Ur III’ 
Dynastie et de Larsa. 

In Tome I (p. XI. Note I) the author says: “ Lagash (Str-pur-la) 
est le pays, Girsu est la ville, temoin un texte inédit: Warad-Sin 
... sag-li-tar gir-su-ki sir-pur-la-ki-a, “ Arad-Sin . . . le contréleur 
de Girsu au pays de Lagash.” “Au pays” is here based on the 


translation of ki as 
“place, seat.” 

The author recognizes at the beginning (Tome II, p. 2, notes 2 
and 3) some of the difficulties that meet his statement. 

On Statue A (I, 5-9) we read: “ Gudea, patesi of Lagash, built 
her (Ninhursag’s) temple in the city Girsu.” On Statue F (I, 
1-16) we find: “ O Gatumdug, mother of Lagash, Gudea, patesi of 
Lagash . . . in Lagash, her beloved city, a beautiful sanctuary 
(built).” In other words, both Lagash and Girsu are here called 
“city.” Indeed, the Cones (B and C, X, 22-27) of Urukagina 
distinguish sharply between the kali of Lagash and that of Girsu, 
apparently setting the one over against the other as individual 
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“country,” while it can equally well be read 
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city units. The same idea seems to be implied in YBT (I, No. I): 
“Arad-Sin . .. chief commander of Girsu and Lagash.” 

Let me remark right here that we are limiting our problem 
approximately to the prosperous period of Lagash, about 2800 to 
2400 B. c. emphasizing especially that of Gudea and his con- 
temporaries. 

De Genouillac says further: “As for Gudea, he seemed to con- 
sider Girsu as “le quartier des temples de Lagash ” (Cyl A. 6, 15): 
“To Girsu the exalted temple of Lagash, mayest thou wend thy 
steps! ” 

More than that, he says that within Girsu was the heart of the 
city, “la ville sainte,” “the holy city,” of which the primitive 
centre was “the house of Girsu.” 

Penetrating a little further into the inscriptions of this period 
we discover other names of places, almost if not entirely, co-ordinate 
with Girsu. On Statue G@ (2. 11-15) we read: “ Gudea, patesi of 
Lagash, from Girsu to Urukugga proclaimed the greetings of peace.” 
“ Eannatum built the wall of Urukugga” (SAK 22, B, 3, 6-7). 
Then in the very next lines (7-8) of the same text we read: “he 
built the city Nina for the goddess Niné. Then on the Cones B 
and C (12, 39-40) we find: “the canal leading to Nina he (Uru- 
kagina) deepened.” Ur-Bau says (Déc pl. 8, p. IVf.) “To 
Inninnu, sacred lady, the great, her temple in Uru I built.” 

In these quotations we have four places, ministered to by the 
patesis of Lagash. What relation did they have, if any, to each 
other ? 

As long ago as 1888 (Revue Archéologique) Amiaud suggested 
that Lagash was a name that covered a complex of four cities, 
Girsu, Urukugga, Niné, and Uru,—each a unit, but all embraced 
by the name Lagash. 

The character and religious significance of these four places may 
be seen in or implied by some of the following statements. Girsu 
was the real temple centre of the group. Within its bounds the 
patesis and kings of Lagash built temples to the following divinities: 
Ningirsu, the national god, Ninhursag, Nindar, Dumuzi, Gish- 
tinanna, Ninmar, Nindub, and Meslamtea. In Urukugga (“holy 
city ”) they erected a temple to Bau (Babu), Ningizzida, Gatum- 
dug, and Ninsun. In Nina, there was E-sirara of the goddess Nina. 
In Uru, the temple of Inninni (Ishtar) was its sacred possession. 
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These centres of worship specify the religious pre-eminence of 
the four named places. 

But what were their relative locations and their administrative 
relations touching Lagash? The excavations at Tello have not yet 
satisfactorily answered these questions. 

Let us now look at some of their equipment given in the texts, 
without attempting to discuss them individually. 

1. “The wall of Girsu he (Urukagina) built ” (Cones B and C. 
2, 14F). “The dyke-wall for docking ships in Girsu he (En- 
temena) built” (Y BT, 1, No.1). “The small canal of Girsu he 
(Urukagina) constructed ” (Cones B and C, 12, 30-31). Gudea 
built in Girsu a seven staged tower, a ziggurat, near Eninnu the 
temple of Ningirsu (St. G, 1, 5-15). 

2. The wall of Urukugga, Eannatum built (SAK, 22, B, 3, 6, 7). 
“From Girsu to Urukugga he proclaimed the greetings of peace.” 
(St. G, 2, 11-15). “A sheepshearing house in Urukugga he (Uru- 
kagina) built ” (Cones B and C, 2, 4-6). 

3. “For Nina, in Nina, the city she loves, her E-sirara . . . more 
lofty than Ekur he (Gudea) built ” (SAK 143, H. 2, 2-5). 

4, Uru, already mentioned above. 

In addition to these citations let us look at some of the passages 
mentioning the topographical and physical properties of Lagash. 

Gudea brought timbers to Lagash from many countries (St. D, 4, 
2-14). These he assembled in his city Girsu (Cyl. A, 15,10). The 
wall of Lagash he (Ur-Nanshe) built (Déc. pl. 2, No. 1) ; Eannatum 
makes the same claim. 

In the borders (ki-sur-ra) of Lagash no litigant [needed] to go 
to court (St. B, 5, 5-8). Into the plain (edin) of Lagash he (Ush 
of Umma) came (Déc. p. XLIV). The boundary canal of Nin- 
girsu (Lagash’s area) he (patesi of Umma) crossed (Nies, Babyl. 
Insc. Part II. No. 1). Ur-Nanshe built the wall of Lagash and 
made it strong (Tables A-E). 

In these sample references Lagash is a plain, is walled, is bounded 
by canals and has territory. What was it? City or country? Or 
both? 

Before answering these questions, let us look at de Genouillac’s 
dilemma. In RTC (47, 1) he finds: “from Girsu to Lagash ” and 
acknowledges that he cannot explain it. That expression occurs in 
a text presumably from the reign of Lugal-anda, prior to 2800 B. c. 
(on one system of dates). May not the difference in dates of the 
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utterances be the cause of many of the apparent incongruities and 
inconsistencies in the relations between the so-called four sections 
of Lagash and between each of them and the general name Lagash? 

During the several centuries of the patesis and kings there were 
doubtless many variations, contractions and expansions in the 
locations, boundaries, and areas of Lagash and its component parts, 
so that no fixed boundaries can be laid down for the entire period. 

May not the following be a feasible solution of some of the prob- 
lems touching the contactual, topographical, and national relations 
of these so-called city-units covered by the name Lagash? As has 
happened so frequently with many cities down to our own times, 
Lagash was not simply the country, but a name covering a city 
complex, composed of parts, of unequal importance, which arose 
at different periods of development down through the years of its 
growth as a realm. 


Ira MAvRICE PRICE 
University of Chicago 


An Arabic Papyrus Dated A. H. 205 


IN FULL ACcoRD with Professor Torrey, I present the following 
corrected translation, with notes, of the papyrus published by him 
in the June, 1936, number of this JouRNAL under the title “ An 
Arabic Papyrus Dated 205 a. H.” 

No attempt is made to exhaust all the possibilities for the names, 
especially the Coptic ones. I have endeavored to keep the transla- 
tion as close as possible to that originally given by Professor Torrey. 


Corrected Translation 


This is that which Af*ida b. Jarjara al-Zumrudi purchased from 
Tiisi (2) and Faqri, the son of Anfar. He bought from them the 
estate of Anfar Abii Faqri, (3) which Tiisi and Faqri had inherited 
from their father Anfar; and it is the dwelling house (4) which is 
in the enclosure with certain (other) buildings. 

He bought this from them for 3 dinars, (5) in gold coin. The 
whole amount of the dinars was delivered to Tiisi and Fagqri, (6) 
and by it (this payment) Af*ida became free of obligation to them. 

Tisi and Faqri, at the time when they sold to Af'ida (7) this 
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estate which they had inherited from Anfar, were of sound mind 
and body. (8) They sold it with its entrance and its exit, and 
with what is below and above its surface. If a claim shall be made 
by anyone (9) in any manner whatsoever or for any reason what- 
soever, then upon Tiisi (1) and Fagqri falls its settlement from 
their own property. 

The boundaries of this (11) which Af*ida has purchased from 
Tiisi and Faqri: The southern boundary is the street; its boundary 
(12) on the north is the dwelling of Kaisin; its western boundary 
is the dwelling of al-Fann(?); and its boundary (13) on the east 
is the dwelling of Yohannas. He bought this from them for 3 
dinars in gold coin. (14) (The following witnesses) testified to 
the acknowledgment of Tiisi, (each) knowing her in person and in 
name, she being capable of transacting (15) her (business) affairs, 
knowing what is due to her, and what is required of her: Marqus 
b. Ishaq (16) and ‘Abd al-Samad, the saddler, wrote his testimony 
for him with his knowledge and in his presence. (17) And Abtila 
b, Harin, and ‘Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him with 
his knowledge (18) and in his presence. And Quzman b. Sayyid 
Hariin, and ‘Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him (19) with 
his knowledge and in his presence. And Sahm b. Harin, and (20) 
‘Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him, with his knowledge 
and in his presence. (21) And Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Qurasi, and he 
wrote his testimony with his (own) hand. (22) And Ibrahim b. 
Ayyiib, and ‘Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him with his 
knowledge and in his presence. (23) And Sairaf b. Farfara( ?) 
and ‘Abd al-Samad wrote his testimony for him with his knowledge 
and in his presence. (24) ? ? in the diwdn(?) of Alexandria(?). 
And this was written in (the month of) Ramadan, (25) in the 
year 205. 

Notes 


Line 2. The second word is more likely to be, on paleographic 
grounds, a oF rather than a Ut: It is not uncommon in similar 
documents to have a person’s first name only mentioned. A second 
possibility for the name read as Ssh is S85; Qafri, the Coptic 


KoyTIpe ; cf. Grohmann Arabic Papyri in the Egyptian Library, 
Vol. I, p. 173 (Cairo, 1934). 

Lines 4, 5, and 18. That the price involved is 3 and not 300 
dinars, is assured not only from the word itself, as remarked in 
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the note, but by comparison with similar documents in which the 
price rarely, if ever, exceeds a two-figure number. 
Line 7. The usual formula runs agin 9 pghis ur dsvos, the 


familiar “sound in mind and body.” The scribe here probably 


meant to substitute agowe for agidy. The four words following 
run true to the usual formula and are explained through the trans- 
lation given. 

Line 9. The first word is (»J!; the phrase lI) .po bss 
is frequently met with in similar documents. 

Line 10. lex is a possible reading, but the usual terminology 
of similar documents would suggest either S\ai or SW. 

Line 13. The common Coptic name | ».sy is suggested instead 
of ps the third and fourth letters are too large for yd and ra 
respectively. 

Lines 14-15. These present a problem. The fact to be estab- 
lished at this point of similar contracts is that the witness not only 
knows the contracting party or parties personally, but that he also 
knows them to be capable of directing their own (business) affairs. 
In other words, it is the qualification of the contracting party or 
parties, and not that of the witness, that is under consideration. 
The formula usually runs thus: 


domly ddd dye WAS Ed YAS sel HE EMS Ef YE IQs 
* Ps 
JM asl gla 
“ So-and-so (= X) testified to be the acknowledgement of So-and- 
so (= Y) whom he (X) knows in person and by name and who 


(i.e. Y) is in control of his affairs, etc.” If this formula is to be 
followed, lines 14-15 should read: 


Layo! [8] fle lgoly Ue ladaiy const ll gl cle aes 
rou ge ky WL op 


This would indicate that Tiisi was the sister of Faqri, though it 
does not explain why Fagqri was left out in the formula. It is to 
be noticed however that Tisi is always mentioned first. There may 
be room then to infer that she was older than her brother, who 
perhaps was a minor. Then as heirs to the property, they would both 
have a recognized interest in the sale, and hence be considered as 
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the “sellers,” from whose property future claims must be settled; 
though the legal responsibility for the sale itself rested on Tisi only. 
Line 16. For cl! (which is not of the terminology of these 


contracts) should be substituted a sol, the saddler. Persons are 
frequently further identified by their trades. 


Line 18. The name of the witness seems to be IP Nw of yy L, ?. 


Tine 19. The witness’ first name is most likely 

Lines 16, 17, 18, 19-20, 22, and 23. The three words following 
«-+Sy in these lines are Kno)! Ws anc. We have here six illiterate 
witnesses who call on ‘Abd al-Samad, the saddler, to sign for them, 
in their presence—a common procedure in like documents. This 
accounts also for the similarity of the script of these lines as against 
that of line 21 where Ishaq b. Ibrahim signs for himself. 

Line 22. That the last name of the witness is [Ws] 4! is very 
probable. But it is highly doubtful that we have here the Ibrahim 
b. Abi Ayyub referred to in Professor Torrey’s note, since the wit- 
ness here is illiterate. 

Line 23. The last word in the line is a soso 5 for the second 


last letter is not rounded enough for a fd, and there is not enough 
space between it and the last letter for a medial ya. What looks 
like a medial ya is the first stroke (unusually low, it is true) of the 
final ha. 

Line 24. The village or city in which the transaction takes 
place is usually mentioned in the first part of similar documents ; 
but perhaps we do have here the exception that proves the rule. 
There are, however, paleographic difficulties in reading aX}, 


both what is read for a niin and dal being very doubtful. That the 
line has both the words dbsw.o and vy! 443 seems likewise to be excep- 


tional, for one would hardly expect a public bureau, at that date, 
to be housed in a mosque and especially in a city as large as 
Alexandria. The lacunae and the fact that I am working from 
half-tone reproduction of a photograph do not encourage any 
further attempts at an alternative reading. 
Nasia ABBOTT 
University of Chicago 
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Epic iyit* and Blends of Aorist and Optative Forms 


IN HIs interesting paper “ The Aorist in Buddhist Hybrid San- 
skrit”* Prof. Edgerton mentions in section V, § 33, under the 
heading “Blends of aorist and optative forms (also with future 
meaning)” certain forms in SP (Saddharmapundarika) and Ma- 
havastu “which can hardly be other than optatives” used in the 
sense of past indicatives. For a similar occurrence in Ardha- 
Magadhi (Amg) he quotes Pischel § 466. It is the object of this 
note to show that the Mahabharata (Mbh) presents to us some 
forms of an identical nature, the meaning of which is beyond doubt 
that of the past indicative or perfect. I shall limit myself here 
to the root V/i- “to go,” ete. 

Whitney (Roots) quotes under Vi- the aorist forms iyat and 
iyasam, but the type is rather doubtful; the form iyat (beside iyat) 
is the normal optative form found in all stages of Sanskrit. We 
shall see in the following examples discussed below the use of these 
optative forms in the definite sense of the past indicative. 

In Mbh. I. 122. 46-47 * we read: 


rajaputras tathaivanye sametya bharatarsabha 
abhijagmus tato dronam astrarthe dvijasattama 
vrsnayas cindhakas caiva nanadesyas ca parthivah 46 
sittaputras ca radheyo gururh dronam iydt tada 
spardhamanas tu parthena sitaputro ’tyamarsanah 
duryodhanam upaégritya pandavan atyamanyata 4? 


Thus we have three verbs abhijagmuh, iydt, and atyamanyata, 
respectively in the perfect, optative, and imperfect; the v. 1. for 
tyat as given in Dn,, n; T,:aydt and Gs aydcata are evidently later 
emendations to get over the difficulty of the optative ; for it is difficult 
to explain the absence of variation in all other Mss. except on the 
basis that these Mss. treated iydt as an aorist, and therefore did not 





1T am indebted to Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, the General Editor of the 
Critical Edition of Mbh for not only placing at my disposal the material 
which he has collected of the peculiarities of Epic Sanskrit, but also giving 
access to me to the as yet unpublished part of the Vana Parvan and the 
page proofs of the Udyoga Parvan, for which my sincere thanks are due 
to him. 

? JAOS 57. 16-34, and particularly pp. 32-33. 

* The references to Mbh are to the Critical Edition of the B. O. R. Insti- 
tute, Poona. 
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feel the necessity of correcting the optative form by emending it 
to the perfectly simple imperfect aydt.* 
In Mbh 5. 19. 10-14 we read: 


tasya sainyam ativasit tasmin balasamagame 
preksaniyatararh rajan suvesam balavat tada 10 
drupadasyapy abhit sena nanadesgasamagataih 

Sobhita purusaih Siraih putrais cisya maharathaih 11 
tathaiva raja matsyanamh virato vahinipatih 

parvatiyair mahipalaih sahitah pandavan iydt 12 
itaS cetaS ca pandinamh samajagmur mahatmanim 
aksauhinyas tu saptaiva vividhadhvajasamkulah 13 
tathaiva dhartarastrasya harsarn samabhivardhayan 
bhagadatto mahipalah senim aksauhinim dadau 14 


For the form iydt we have the vv. ll. T; Gi, 3,5 ayat, T. yayau, G, 
agat (the regular aorist form substituted for V1- according to 
Panini, but in fact the root aorist of Vgd- to go). Here too the 
optative form is in the midst of imperfect, aorist, and perfect forms 
(see respectively dsit, abhit, and dadau). The past narration is 
absolutely clear from the tense sequence and context; and it is only 
the southern version which has emended the text. 
Similarly in the narration of a past fight at Mbh 3. 23. 12 we 
read : 
tato *ham parvatacitah sahayah sahasarathih 
aprakhyatim yam rajan sadhvajah paravatais citah 


where wydm, though optative in form, is to be construed as a past 
indicative or aorist, as all the other verbs in this show the same 
sequence in the tense. 

Thus corresponding to the Hybrid Sanskrit forms sprse (for 
°-et), etc. and Amg. care, pahane, udahare and pucche, etc. we have 
seen above that in Mbh iyat and tyém we have the Epic use of an 
optative in the past indicative sense. It is perhaps possible by 
further study to discover this phenomenon with other roots in the 
Epic language and other Middle Indo-Aryan languages. 


S. M. Katre 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona, India 





*From the root 1/yd- to go. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Excavations of Dura-Europos. Preliminary Report of Sixth 
Season of Work, October, 1932-March, 1933. Edited by M. I. 
RostovrzErr, A. R. Bretuincer, C. Hopkins, and C. B. 
Wetirs. New Haven: YALE UNIVERSITY Press, 1936. Pp. 
xx + 518, with 54 plates, of which four are colored. 


This is the largest “ preliminary” report which has yet been 
published by the joint Dura expedition of Yale and the Académie 
des Inscriptions. Again the excavators, Professor Clark Hopkins, 
M. René du Mesnil du Buisson, Messrs. F. E. Brown and H. F. 
Pearson, Miss Margaret Crosby, win our gratitude for their bril- 
liant discoveries, and the editors deserve equal thanks for their 
promptness. Like preceding volumes this report is a monument 
to the energy and organizing powers of Professor Rostovtzeff. It 
is naturally the Jewish synagogue with its superb frescoes which 
will attract most general interest, but the sixth campaign would 
have been outstanding in its importance even without the synagogue. 
In the following paragraphs we must restrict ourselves to a very few 
observations on selected fields. 

It is a pity that Torrey was not asked to check all the remarks 
on Semitic personal names before the volume went to press. As 
the text now stands, this material is defectively treated. Our ob- 
servations will be restricted to the barest minimum. Graffito No. 
617 (pp. 37 f.) seems to contain exclusively unhellenic names, but 
they are not all Semitic, several being probably Iranian. This is 
clearest in the case of Max(y)woouas, which has the same ending 
as ABpoxouas and ABpoxopns (fifth century B. c.). The strange 
Taddpios is perhaps a misspelled *Tadpaios, hypocoristicon for TadspaFy 
(*Gedar-‘Até, “Ate has decreed,” or the like). The name of the 
latter’s father, Sappayatos, is possibly a hypocoristicon of *Samm- 
mal(i)k (“the god Samm is king”; Samm is a common North- 
Arabic form of Salm, as shown by Winnett—see the reviewer's 
observation in BASOR, No. 66, p. 31), pronounced Sammakkai (cf. 
Sammai, Ingholt, Berytus, II, 120); cf. Payiwyaov in line 6 for 
Rthimmai from Rthim-Nanat. The son’s name in line 6, Af:dAaas, 
stands for ‘Ab(i)d-lahda, “servant of the god”; it has nothing to 
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do with ABidAarns, ‘Ab (1) d-Lat, “servant of the goddess Lat.” — 
On p. 132 (cf. 249) we should probably supply 7 at the end of 
YaHOada[ ], reading 3a60a8a[7], which most certainly does not mean 
“Adad made,” but is a clear Iranian name, perhaps for *Sdéta-data 
(more recent *Sdda-dad), i.e., “joy-given,” or the like——The 
name SiAaas (p. 135) is presumably to be equated with a *S@il-laha, 
“the one asked of the god” (for the construction cf. the theo- 
phorous names beginning with r*him).— The name ’*Ubaihan (p. 
169) is Arabic, like many other Palmyrene personal names both 
at Palmyra and at Dura; it is a diminutive of the elative **Abhan, 
perhaps equivalent to classical ‘abham, “ foreigner, barbarian.” etc., 
by a common dissimilation.—The name Maveewos (p. 255) is 
hardly to be separated from the Mavanyos (M*nahém) of Jo- 
sephus (passim), but there is no need to suppose that the name 
is Jewish, though it may easily have been. — Snyual (p. 256) can- 
not be connected safely with the goddess Ashima of Hamath, but 
may well be identical with the Seua6y of Umm ej-Jimal, with an 
ambiguous first element. The curious form Bapywvaryov (p. 293) 
is evidently a scribal error; one may suggest conflation in writing 
with MaAryov. — The comparison on p. 490 with Mapoafos, a Chris- 
tian personal name found in documents of the eighth century, is 
infelicitous, since this name is naturally taken from that of the 
famous saint Mar Saba, who flourished in the fifth century. The 
reading @npapoas for Tém-Arsi, “client of the god Arsi,” is cer- 
tainly correct. i 
One of the most interesting single monuments in the book is the 
bas-relief of the Palmyrene gods Asad and Sa‘d (pp. 228-240). 
Hopkins is right in taking the word 8°33 in the accompanying 
Palmyrene inscription as meaning “ gods,” not “gardens,” as 
Torrey suggests. After the discovery by Schlumberger of the still 
unpublished reliefs of the Jebel e3-Sa‘r, northwest of Palmyra, 
photographs of which the reviewer was able to examine thanks to 
Professor Ingholt’s courtesy, this is absolutely certain. Both Asad 
and Sa‘d are known Arab deities; for Asad cf. the reviewer’s re- 
marks, JBL 54. 182, n. 27%, and for Sa‘d cf. Wellhausen, Reste 
arabischen Heidentums?, p. 59 f., and Ryckmans, Les noms propres 
sud-sémitiques, I, 239 f. It is the two gods who are called g*ndya; 
there is apparently no evidence at all that the slab was broken at 
the left side of the obverse, so we may read the text as follows: 
SMOPw NI Ty N33 TW VWs? 3 757. However, the inscrip- 
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tion is hardly complete as it stands. What we have may be ren- 
dered, “As a good memorial to the gods Asad and Sa‘d (X---) 
has built the --- houses.” A few words about the expression 
$°33 may be in place. In connection with an unpublished study of 
the god Gené of Baalbekk (Tevvacos [conformed in spelling to Gr. 
yevvaios|] Tevveas, Twaos; cf. Seyrig, Syria, 1929, 335 ff.), the re- 
viewer reached the following conclusion, paralleled at almost every 
step by suggestions of Néldeke and Lidzbarski (ZDMG 41. 717; 
Ephemeris, II. 82). The passive participle g*né, “ hidden,” came 
to be used for the god of Heliopolis, as well as for a class of gods, 
or perhaps for “god” in general. There are excellent parallels 
from other countries and periods. The development is further 
illustrated by lexical reminiscences in the later Aramaic dialects. 
According to the native Syriac lexicographers (see Payne-Smith, I, 
746 b) the feminine plural genyétaé means “ pagan shrines” and 
“ female idols.” In the P¢shitta it represents Heb. ‘Astarét in several 
passages, while Ephrem Syrus and Jacob of Seriig use the singular 
as a synonym of gadda, “(good) fortune, divinity.” In Mandaean 
ginydé means “ sacrifice,” and, as Gordon has shown recently (Archiv 
Orientdlni, 6. 334), 83°43, ANIA means “ evil spirit.” As Néldeke 
and Lidzbarski have recognized, there must be a close connection 
between the Syriac and Aramaic words and Arabic jinniyu”, jinni- 
yatu", “male, female spirit of beneficent and maleficent type.” 
The phonetic difference is easily explicable as due to morphological 
adaptation, since Aram. g°nd and Arab. janna are synonymous. 

Nearly a hundred pages are devoted to the Jewish synagogue, 
dating from 245 a. p. and thus one of the oldest hitherto excavated 
in any part of the Mediterranean world. The earlier synagogue, 
probably from the second century A. D., is presumably as old as any 
yet uncovered in Palestine itself. Mr. Pearson has well discussed 
the architectural problems that arise, and Professor Kraeling has 
done yeoman service in interpreting the details of the frescoes. 
Since the latter have now been repeatedly described and analyzed, 
the reviewer will refrain from making additional suggestions. The 
entire subject will, of course, become a favorite theme for icono- 
graphic research when the frescoes are published in more elaborate 
form, with exact drawings of details which remain obscure in the 
reduced half-tone form of the volume before us. 

Among the numerous Greek, Aramaic, and Pahlevi inscriptions 
which were found in the synagogue, only a few are here published, 
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and even these are inadequately treated. The reviewer understands 
that Professor Obermann was only allowed a few days in which 
to decipher the most important document of all (pp. 389f.). The 
Aramaic texts given on pp. 390 and 395 contain bad typographical 
errors, which are certainly not the fault of the contributors. 
Among the important manuscript fragments published on pp. 
416-38 is the scrap of Tatian’s Diatessaron which Kraeling has 
already published with full discussion elsewhere, and a very in- 
teresting Hebrew liturgical fragment from the second or early 
third century A. D., again with printers’ errors, the worst of which 
is TINA for PpnA. In the Greek documents are many Semitic 
names, which are unexplained, but which are mainly known from 
past discoveries. The most interesting Semitic name is Ayaf@aBeAn 
(p. 437), which one may hesitantly explain as *Amat-T4ab’el, “ Maid 
of the god Tab’el.” It is true that 7ab’el, though a common 
Aramaic personal name, has not hitherto been noted as a divine 


name. 

There is so much intricate coordination necessary in preparing 
as elaborate a report as the one before us for the press that both 
care in editing and promptness in publication are probably un- 
attainable, except where there is a special editorial staff, headed by 


a scholar of competence. The reviewer knows of this happy ar- 
rangement only at Chicago, where the Oriental Institute has set a 
standard of editorial excellence which is virtually unattainable in 
organizations composed of busy teachers, investigators, and adminis- 
trators. However, it is a pity that such obvious mistakes as Osicha 
for Asicha and Oshara for Ashara (p. 495) were allowed to stand. 
But since we cannot have everything, let us be content with the 
Lucullan banquet which the joint Franco-American expedition at 
Dura serves us yearly with exemplary speed! 


W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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1. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic, Persian and Urdu Manu- 
scripts in the Library of the University of Bombay. By 
Khan Bahadur Professor SHarkH ‘Appu’L-KApIR-E-Sar- 
FARAZ. Bombay: QayyimMAaH Press, 1935. liv + 432 
pages. 22s. 6d. net. 


2. Kitab al-Awrag. By at-Stur. Ed. J. H. Dunne. London: 
Luzac, 1934. xxvi-+ 256 pages. 


3. Ta’rikh. Vol. IX, pt. 1. By ren-at-FurAt. Ed. Costr K. 
ZuRAYQ. Beirut: AMERICAN PREss, 1936. x + 243 pages 
with facsimile. 


4. The Royal Archives of Egypt and the Origins of the Egyptian 
Expedition to Syria 1831-1841. By Asap J. Rustum. 
Beirut: AMERICAN PREss, 1936. 116 pages. 


5. Ansdb al-Ashraf. Vol. V. By at-BaLApHuRi. Ed. S. D. F. 
GOITEIN. Jerusalem: UNIvERsITY Press, 1936. 440+ 68 
pages, with a volume of annotations. 


6. Histotre des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem. Vol. 
II. Monarchie franque et monarchie musulmane, l’equilibre. 
RENE Grousset. Paris: Pion, 1935. 920 pages with maps. 


%. Miscellaneous. 


1. Judging by the recent scholarly output in the Islamic field, 
Beirut, Cairo, and Bombay remain among the leading cultural 
centers in the Orient. From Bombay comes this catalogue describ- 
ing the government collection of one hundred and fourteen volumes 
housed in the library of the Bombay University and the collection 
of the University itself comprising sixty-two volumes. The list of 
the MSS classified according to subjects shows that those dealing 
with Sufism and poetry are in the majority. The number of rare 
and valuable MSS in such a comparatively small collection is 
unusually large. Special mention may be made of the epistles of 
Ikhwan al-Safa’ (p. 283), the Diwan of ibn-Yamin (p. 32) and 
Ta’rikh-e-Alfi (p. 172). The author did not content himself with 
the customary task of the cataloguer to delineate the internal and 
external features of the MSS but, whenever possible, added such 
information as may be of value to the advanced student for research 
and higher literary criticism. In several places he corrected wrong 
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references made to works which had been catalogued by other 
scholars, including Rieu, Noldeke, Browne, and Nicholson. For 
instance, the ascription by Ethé and Ivanow of the authorship of 
the Nama-e-Khiyalat to the Delhi poet Amir Khusraw is proved 
from internal evidence to be untenable (p. 33). A riddle in an 
artifice poem (Qasida-e-Musanna‘) by Qiwami, to which Browne in 
his Literary History of Persia could offer no “ answer,” is solved 
(pp. 15-16). The error of Huart, art. “ Bidlisi” in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam in mistaking a historical work written in prose for 
one in poetry is detected (p. 65). 

The reviewer has one general criticism to make and it concerns 
methodology: The descriptive material is unevenly distributed 
among the various MSS; the colophons, or endings (where incom- 
plete works are concerned), are not reproduced; and the authors’ 
names, which in every instance should have occupied a conspicuous 
and uniform position, are buried somewhere in places not easy to 
find. 


2. From Cairo comes a fragment of a larger work compiled by 
the historian and bellelettrist al-Sili (+ a. p. 946), who was a cour- 
tier of three ‘Abbasid caliphs, one of whom, al-Radi, was his pupil. 
This fragment is from “ Akhbar al-Shu‘ara’” and sketches the 
lives of a few poets, giving selections from their composition. The 
editor, a graduate of the School of Oriental Studies in London, 
prepared the work while teaching in Cairo, using the copy in the 
Egyptian Library written probably some two centuries after the 
time of the author. Besides emending the text, and supplementing 
it with notes from al-Aghdni, al-Tabari, and other historical and 
literary sources, and introducing it with ten pages of classical Arabic 
that give not the faintest suspicion of having been written by a 
foreigner to the language, Mr. Dunne tries to explain some of the 
more difficult words. Here a few improvements could be suggested. 
Add al-sari* after al-sayr (p. 17, n. 4), for the word defined means 
“walking at a quick pace.” Dann does not mean sawt (noise, p. 
55, n. 3) but “a jar with a tapering bottom.” Al-raji‘ is almost 
as obscure as al-ja‘s (excrement, p. 56, n. 1), which it is meant to 
explain. 


3. Foremost among the contributions from Beirut is the study 
of a part of the chronicle of the Egyptian historian ibn-al-Furat 
(+ A.D. 1407). The chronicle begins in Safar 789 (Feb.-Mar. 
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1387) and ends in dhu-al-Hijjah 792 (Dec. 1390). It follows the 
annalistic method, a favorite in Arabic historiography, and empha- 
sizes the events in Mamlik Egypt. The editor used a photostatic 
reproduction of a copy in Cairo, which is itself a reproduction of 
the Vienna MS, considered as ibn-al-Furat’s autograph. He sup- 
plied it with historical and grammatical notes. An attempt should 
have been made to vocalize the many strange proper names, no 
matter how tremendous the task may have been. 


4. Dr. Rustum, a colleague of Zuraygq, digs into the Royal 
Archives of Egypt, studies a number of documents, reproduces 
some of them, and translates them into English. The documents 
consist of military and administrative letters, army bulletins, 
political reports and daily journals of events. The principal signa- 
tories are Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha and his son Ibrahim, whose times 
have formed the chief subject of Rustum’s studies for years. 
Around these documents he builds his story placing before the 
students of contemporary history a provisional estimate of the 
official view in Cairo on the important events of 1831 to 1833 in 
Egypt, Syria, and Turkey. 


5. Jerusalem, through its young Hebrew University, is begin- 
ning to assume greater importance in the field of Arabic and 


Islamic research. This new era auspiciously ushered in by part 
of al-Baladhuri’s monumental history of which Ahlwardt had 
issued a fragment as early as 1833. The author (f A. D. 892) is one 
of the earliest and most judicious of Moslem historians. His Ansab 
is a genealogical and biographical record of the leading Arabian 
tribes and their nobles and an account of the lives of the caliphs 
and their times. The present volume begins with the life of 
‘Uthman ibn-‘Affan and ends with the murder of ‘Abdullah ibn-al- 
Zubayr. The MS used for the edition is that of Istanbul, which is 
based on a copy made in Cairo about a century after the author’s 
death and direct from his autograph. 

The editor, Professor Goitein, who has to his credit two other 
recent contributions in the Arabic field, Jemenica: Sprichworter 
und Redensarten aus Central-Jemen and Von den Juden Jemens: 
Eine Anthologie, supplied the text with the necessary vowel signs, 
added an index, table of contents, preface, and introduction in 
English as well as in Hebrew, and supplemented it with eighty- 
eight pages of annotations which cite the parallel sources, list 
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yariant readings, and provide elucidatory notes. The type is 
pleasing and clear, perhaps a little too large for the purpose, the 
format is excellent, and the paper first class. 

A few corrections and suggestions may be made. The reviewer, 
credited with the English translation of “the whole” of al- 
Baladhuri’s Futih (Introduction, p. 9), actually did only a part; 
the other was done by Murgotten. Ikshid (Introduction, p. 26) 
should be spelled Ikhshid. For the sake of consistency, words end- 
ing in the yd’ of the nisbah, e. g., Djahiliyya (Introduction, p. 15), 
should have been rendered Djahiliyah, otherwise Baladhuri (same 
page) should have been written Balddhuriy; and words with diph- 
thong, e. g., Haitham (p. 14) should have been Haytham to conform 
with Umayyads (p. 15). There is no reason why one should resort 
in English to such awkward forms as Hadjdjadj (p. 12) when 
Hajjaj is just as acceptable. The apparent lack in the University 
Press of letters with diacritical marks of the required type is a 
serious blemish, the only one in the entire work. As a result 
several of the nouns in the Introduction and Annotations are not 
properly rendered. 


6. Among the books recently received from Europe, one of the 
most important is this history of the Crusades. Vol. I was noticed 
in this JouRNAL (56.512). In his second volume Grousset sketches 
the development of events in Syria and Palestine during the half 
century beginning about 1131. His material is drawn from 
William of Tyre, ibn-al-Qalanisi, ibn-al-Athir, and other well- 
known and previously exploited Arab and Latin chroniclers. He 
uses Derenbourg’s translation of Usimah (1894) without checking 
by the more recent English translation. Even the quotations from 
Derenbourg are not all exact; a comparison of one passage (p. 105, 
11. 17-23) reveals two errors of which one is a mutilation of a 
person’s name. 


7. Smaller works published in Europe should not escape our 
notice. One of them is Das Buch der Alaune und Salze (Berlin, 
1935, pp. 127) by Julius Ruska, whose researches in the field of 
Arabic science are second to no one’s. The Arabic text Kitab al- 
Shabib w-al-Amlah was widely known in Europe; Roger Bacon 
referred to it. Ruska, who discovered the Arabic original, edits it 
here critically and concludes that the real author was a Spanish 
Moslem alchemist who flourished in the eleventh century, about a 
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hundred years after al-Razi, to whom it is popularly ascribed, 
Another work from Germany is Rudi Paret, Zur Frauenfrage in 
der arabisch-islamischen Welt (Stuttgart, 1934, pp. 70), an inter- 
esting study of the problem of woman in Islam which takes cogni- 
zance of such modern works on the subject as those of Nazirah 
Zayn-al-Din. 

In French we have Documents sur la diplomatie musulmane a 
Vépoque du Prophete et des khalifes orthodozes (Paris, 1935, pp. 
242) by Muhammad Hamidullah. The author selected significant 
documents from al-Baladhuri, ibn-Sa‘d, al-Nadim, al-Mas‘idi, and 
other Arab historians, dealing with the origins of the Islamic state, 
Makkah, al-Madinah, the Jews, Byzantium, Persia, the Arabian 
tribes, etc., and translated them accurately. The name of al- 
Baladhuri’s English translator is wrongly given (p. 133). Another 
French work is Choix de proverbs, dictons, maximes et pensées de 
V'Islam (Paris, 1933, pp. 202) by Edouard Montet, the celebrated 
orientalist of the University of Geneva. These sayings deal with 
life in general, morals and religion an dare chosen and translated 
from the Koran, tradition, al-Ghazzali, Sa‘di, Jalal-al-Din al-Rimi, 
and other sources. 


Pup K. Hirt 
Princeton University 





Recherches archéologiques au Col de Khair khaneh prés de Kabul. 
Par JosEPH HACKIN, avec la collaboration de JEAN CARL. 
Fouilles J. Carl et J. Hackin. (Mémoires archéologiques de 
la Délégation Frangaise en Afghanistan, Tome VII.) Paris: 
Les Epitions p’Art ET D’HisTorreE, 1936. 38 pages, and 24 
plates. 


This volume is the report on the excavation of a temple on the 
eastern slope of the hill of Khair Khaneh, some 12 kilometres to 
the north-west of Kabul. The site was discovered by M. Jean 
Carl, and M. J. Hackin joined the party engaged in digging; the 
text of this book is his work. 


The main structure, consisting of three sanctuaries, stood on a 
platform which was found to be the flat roof of an earlier build- 
ing, in which there were three cellae. The later temple is charac- 
terized by the peculiar arrangement of its sanctuaries which are 
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equal in size: they are placed in a row separated by corridors from 
the outer walls and the next sanctuary, thus enabling the pious to 
perform the rite of pradaksinaé around each sanctuary indepen- 
dently. At the back wall of each cell a sort of solid bank was 
erected, used as common socle for a group of three statues. Only 
the feet of a central figure and an almost complete donor, all in 
white marble, have survived the ravages of time and man. I should 
like to point out that the figure of the donor shows the same ma- 
ture, almost baroque style which is well-known to us from thou- 
sands of figurines in stucco and a very few stone reliefs from 
Hadda. 

Another piece of sculpture, also in white marble, was rescued 
from this temple, a group of the sun-god with two attendants. 
This work was found in one of the gangways, and is extraordinarily 
well preserved. The group gives M. Hackin an opportunity for a 
very interesting treatise on the iconography of the sun-god and his 
associates. The fact that all three of them, even in medieval sculp- 
tures of Northern India, wear high boots, and a reference to the 
“Northern ” costume of Siirya in early literary sources (Matsya 
Purina) most decidedly hint at a strong Iranian element in the 
ultimate formation of the sun-god in India. On the other hand, 
Siirya was represented in India proper long before those foreign 
forms invaded the country: in Bodh Gaya he is presented in a 
quadriga, accompanied by two women (second half first century 
B.C.), and in Bhaja and in the Anantagumpha at Kandagiri (first 
half first century B.c.) ‘similarly in subject-matter, though not in 
style. In the group of Khair Khaneh the two attendants are male; 
M. Hackin is certainly right in concluding that there must have 
been two different conceptions which merge later on, as the females 
reappear. 

It was J. Ph. Vogel who had pointed out that the type of the 
sun-god seated in his carriage was derived from the representation 
of Kushina princes. This applies however to the “ Gestalt” only, 
not to its specific religious content. M. Hackin undertakes here 
to trace the pedigree of the sun-god’s male followers, Pingala, 
bearded and with writing utensils in hand, and Danda, with shield 
and spear. The learned author maintains that their origin must 
not be sought in India, but further West, that they must be con- 
nected with The Two Holy Brethren, associated by the cults of 
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Western Asia with the Highest God, or with the Sun, or with the 
Moon. In following these lines, M. Hackin arrives at a rapproche- 
ment: Azizos (Morning Star)—Phosphoros—Castor—Danda, 
Monimos (Evening Star)—Hesperos—Pollux—Pingala. To over- 
come the difficulty that Pingala wears a beard, the Kabirs had to be 
introduced, Great Gods of Samothrake who were eventually identi- 
fied “& basse époque” with the Dioscuroi: one of them was 
bearded, the other smooth-faced. Even this ingenious idea does 
not, I think, remove all obstacles. M. Hackin himself admits that 
the attributes of Pingala, the writing utensils, cannot be satisfac- 
torily explained by connecting their bearer with one of the Dios- 
curoi or the Kabirs. The author indeed gives a clue to a less cir- 
cumstantial explanation in his concluding lines: “ Le réle de Pin- 
gala, le scribe chargé d’inscrire les actions bonnes et mauvaises des 
humains, ne s’explique et ne se justifie que si l’on admet l’existence 
d’une divinité psychopompe. Cette divinité psychopompe ne peut 
étre, dans le cas qui nous occupe, que le dieu solaire.” 

The sun-god is, however, not only a Guide of Souls, but a Judge 
of Souls, too; otherwise the attributes of Pingala would not make 
any sense. This feature brings the sun-god of Khair Khaneh as 
close as possible to the Iranian Mithras, who guides the soul of the 
deceased to the other world, passes judgment on it, and offers it 
the drink of immortality. In weighing the actions of the dead he 
is helped by Rashnu and Sraosha. The sun-god’s identity with 
Mithras is put beyond doubt by the coins of Kanishka and Hu- 
vishka, evidence of an overwhelming invasion of Iranian deities 
into Northwestern India. The difference between the old, Indian, 
and the new, Iranian, conception of the sun-god is the difference 
between a personification of a phenomenon of nature and a per- 
sonification of a moral idea (sittliche Idee). While the réle of 
Pingala as clerk to the Supreme Judge almost explains itself, the 
function of Danda is less clear; I incline to see in him the power 
enforcing Mithras’ sentences. 

Naturally, these considerations do not account for the exterior 
of Pingala and Danda. Yet I think it not impossible to trace them 
back to some already known personages, though they, or the proto- 
type of Pingala at least, may originally appear with totally dif- 
ferent attributes. Anyone a little familiar with the turmoil of 
religious ideas under Kushana rule, and their sediment in art and 
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numismatics, knows how easily and in what a startling way deities 
changed their attributes and names in those times. 

A final remark on the costumes worn by Siirya and his attend- 
ants in Bhumara: the coat ending in points to the left and right 
was known in Northwest India as early as the beginning of the 
3rd century A. D., as may be seen on the coins of Kanishka III and 
Vasudeva II (cf. JAOS 1936, Pl. preceeding p. 429, Nos. 7-8, 12). 

This volume, written between two expeditions, is valuable be- 
cause of the information given of a hitherto unknown type of 
temple in Afghanistan, and of the learned and stimulating discus- 
sion of one of the most intricate problems of Indian iconography. 





Recherches archéologiques en Asie Centrale (1931). Par JosEPH 
Hackxin. Paris: Les Epition p’Art ET D’HIsTOIRE, 1936. 


35 pp. and 26 plates. 


The “ Expédition Citroén Central-Asie,” under Georges-Marie 
Haardt, was joined by some French scholars, artists, and pho- 
tographers, and one American, Dr. Maynard Owen Williams, dele- 
gated by the National Geographic Society, Washington, in order 


to make archaeological investigations along the Northern Route 
of the Tarim Basin, from Kashgar to Turfan. The plan was 
almost wrecked by the attitude of the governor of Chinese Turki- 
stan, who would not allow any side-stepping from the common 
route, nor any stay except at previously indicated halting-places. 
Only after long negotiations were the archaeologists permitted to 
pay a very short visit to the ming-oi of Kyzil, to the sites of Shor- 
chuk, and those in the environs of Karashahri; ultimately they 
were permitted to do some little work at Bezeklik and Murtuk. 
From the outset the research was planned to complete the work 
achieved by Alfred Griinwedel, and recorded in his Altbuddhis- 
tische Kultstitten in Chinesisch Turkistan (Berlin, 1912). The 
main result, as far as the ming-oi of Bezeklik are concerned, is 
that Caves 17 and 25 (according to Griinwedel’s enumeration) 
were used and decorated by Manichaeans, previous to a Buddhist 
occupation. M. Hackin is right in pointing out that this could 
only have happened after the conversion of the Uigurs to this 
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creed in 763 A.D. This, however, is only a terminus post quem; to 
judge from the style of the wall-painting in question, in Cave 25, 
I think it far more probable that it was executed during the second 
flourishing period of Uigur rule, after Turfan was taken from the 
Tibetans between 860-873 A. p. 

Thanks to his vast experience gathered in Bamiyin, M. Hackin 
was able to make some observations of great import. One of them 
refers to the treatment of jewelry in Sanctuary 3 where it is ren- 
dered in a slight relief and gilded afterwards; this procedure was 
commonly thought not to start before the fourteenth century. We 
have learned now that it was known and in use at least as early as 
the end of the eighth century, for this date given to Sanctuary 3 
and its décor is certainly correct. 

The style of the paintings in Sanctuary 3 is Chinese, though 
rather dry; that of Cave 29 shows a strange admixture of foreign 
elements. I may add that this peculiar style is already known from 
the paintings in the “ Apsaras-Hohle ” at Kumtura, which were 
always looked upon as very puzzling owing to their strikingly 
hybrid character. A careful analysis of form will reveal a knowl- 
edge of Chinese painting, “Indo-Iranian ” influence, and some 
traits which will eventually, when fully developed, be the charac- 
teristics of the Uigur style. Though much cruder, the paintings 
of the “ Nirvina-Hohle,” at the same site, belong also to this 
group. The décor of Sanctuary 3 is certainly earlier in date, and 
so are the paintings in Cave 37 at Bezeklik which are related to it. 
All of these pictures are important because they demonstrate the 
slow transformation of a purely Chinese style into the Uigur style. 

The confrontation of two details, identical in content, was an 
excellent idea for it shows the wide range of quality which must be 
taken into account when dealing with paintings of the Chinese 
period in the art of Turfan. 

Incidentally, one of the most important paintings published in 
this small volume is one photographed by the Mission Pelliot at 
Subashi: in style it is surprisingly close to the frescoes of the 
famous “ Maler-Hohle” at Kyzil, thus belonging to the earliest 
stratum of Kuchean, or “Indo-Iranian” art. Unfortunately it 
does not become clear which Subashi is meant: the Subashi given 
on the map, lying some 45 kilometres east of Turfan, or Subashi- 
Langar, to the North of Kucha. 
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Because of the new material and its careful and masterly 
analysis this book by the learned author is an important contribu- 
tion, to the study of art in Central Asia. 





Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology for the Year 1932. 
Vol. VII. Leyden: Kern Institute. Leyden: E. J. Briz1, 
1934. Pp. xxi and 175, 10 plates. The same, for the year 
1933. 1935 Vol. VIII. xiii and 132 pages, 9 plates. The 
same, for the year 1934. 1936 Vol. IX. xii and 166 pages, 8 
plates. 


From the beginning, the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archae- 
ology, edited by the staff of the Kern Institute in Leyden, has 
proved to be of invaluable help not only to scholars of Indian 
archaeology, Indian history, Indian religion, Indian numismatics, 
and Indian epigraphy, but also to students with the same interests 
in Further India, Indonesia, Central Asia, the Near and the Far 
East. It presents an almost complete record of all the works pub- 
lished during the year indicated which have a bearing on the 
domains mentioned above, briefly stating their contents, and quot- 
ing from the more important reviews and criticisms of them. As 
the task of compiling the various items and preparing the MS. for 
press takes some time, there is an interval of two years between 
the publication of the books and articles concerned, and their ap- 
pearance in the Bibliography; to cover these two years, the first 
part of the Annual Bibliography brings articles by competent 
scholars, reporting upon the work in progress or upon new dis- 
coveries. These articles are excellently illustrated. Some of them 
are more than mere accounts, namely important or comprehensive 
surveys of our present state of knowledge. To this category be- 
longs the first article in volume VII, by Henry Frankfort: “The 
Indus Civilization and the Near East.” There is hardly anyone 
more fitted than Frankfort to compare the various features of the 
Indus culture with the corresponding features in Mesopotamia. 
The discovery of a seal and other objects of Indian make in a well 
defined stratum at Tell Asmar allows of dating these things, and 
the civilization they came from, at about 2500 B. o. 
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A short note by Sir Aurel Stein on his archaeological tours in 
Southern Persia draws special attention to the finds from Bampir, 
including a painted ware the décor of which points westwards to 
Susa I, and eastwards to the Jhalavan Hills in the Indus valley. 
The article by Joseph Hackin is a short abstract of the same 
author’s Nouvelles Recherches 4 Bamiyin. Mémoires de la Délé- 
gation Francaise en Afghanistan, Tome IV, Paris 1933, a publica- 
tion the import of which for the study of early Iranian architecture 
can scarcely be exaggerated. 

“ Epigraphical discoveries in India,” written by J. Ph. Vogel, 
reports on the finding of three further versions of Asoka’s Minor 
Rock Edict, at Yerragudi, Madras Presidency, and on the Gavi- 
math and Palkigundu hills, near Kopbal, Hyderabad-Deccan; on 
the synchronism of Khiravela, of the Hathigumpha inscription, 
with Demetrios, son of Euthydemos, as pointed out by K. P. Jayas- 
wal and R. D. Banerji; finally on an inscription from Mathura 
definitely establishing that Huvishka followed Vasishka in the year 
28 of the Kanishka era. 

The account on “ Archaeological Research in Indo-China” is 
given by G. Coedés. Mlle. Colani’s discovery of a megalithic cul- 
ture in Upper Laos will prove of great moment for our knowledge 
of prehistory in Further India and Insulinde. The southward 
spread to Annam of Chinese civilization in the first centuries 
A.D. is demonstrated by the tombs of Vinh-yen: extraordinarily 
well preserved, they give an unexpected good idea of Chinese 
sepulchral architecture. “Genuine” vaults, not corbelled ones, 
must have been in general use throughout the whole Chinese Kul- 
turkreis then for they occur also in the graves at Lo-Lang, Korea, 
and near Port Arthur. The excavations conducted by Victor 
Goloubew, in 1931 and 1932, around the Phnom Bakheng proved 
that this Saiva temple, situated on a wooded hill near the Southern 
Gate of Angkor Thom, is identical with the “ Central Mountain” 
of the old town of YasSodharapura, founded by Yasovarman I to- 
wards the close of the ninth century and destroyed by the Chams 
in 1177 a.p. Angkor Thom, built during the last years of the 
twelfth century, was the new capital. A very interesting temple, 
Prasat Ak Yom, dating from the sixth to the eighth centuries, was 
detected by M. Trouvé. The excellent work done by the Dutch 
in restoring the temples of Java induced the French to send Henri 
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Marchal, the Conservator of Angkor, there to study the Dutch 
methods. After his return, M. Marchal tried his hand at the 
ruins of Bantéay Srei, old ISvarapura, a complex of temples for- 
merly thought to date from the end of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth century, but actually going back to the tenth 
century, as demonstrated by G. Coedés. The result of M. Marchal’s 
work is admirable. 

In the volume for 1933 attention is called to the excavation of 
a monastery in Taxila by Sir John Marshall, the largest of its 
class in the North-West, the ruins of which, besides sculptures 
yielded a copperplate dated in the year 134. At Nalanda, the 
famous seat of Buddhist learning, another monastery was laid free, 
the ninth one, containing seventy-five images of Buddhist and 
Brahmanical deities in stone and and metal. 

In his note on Indian numismatics Sir Robert Burn remarks 
that the question of Azes is far from being settled: N. G. Majum- 
dar brings new material to support the theory of the late Vincent 
A. Smith that there existed two Azes with Azilises reigning be- 
tween them; but Herzfeld is of opinion that only one ruler lived 
who called himself Azes or Azilises. 

H. E. Stapleton reports on new finds of Kushan coins and ob- 
jects of Sunga facture in Northern Bengal. Until recent times 
the earliest known historical fact regarding this territory was its 
incorporation in the Gupta empire between 432-543 a.p. With 
D. R. Bbandarkar’s find of an inscription in Brahmi characters of 
Asoka’s rock and pillar edicts, at Mahastan, these new discoveries 
set the connexion of this region with the rest of India back at 
least half a millennium, 

G. Yazdani, the able and energetic director of H. E. H. the 
Nizam’s Archaeological Survey, relates that the frescoes of the ceil- 
ings in the Kailasa and the Indra Sabha, at Elira, and the wall- 
paintings of caves IX, X, XII, XVI, XVII, and XIX at Ajanta 
have been cleared and scientifically preserved. In cave IX a fresco 
was recovered the motives of which show considerable similarities 
to the reliefs of the Southern Gate of the Great Stipa at Sanchi. 

J. Ph. Vogel’s “ Ancient Monuments of Kashmir” is a brief 
summary of Ram Chanda Kak’s book with the same title, inter- 
woven with valuable remarks and suggestions. As to the designs 
of the tiles which covered the court-yard of the temple at Harvan, 
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I think, that, besides an influence from the North-West, a second 
current from Mathura of the Kushana period can be made out. 

According to Henri Marchal the Bayon of Angkor, dating from 
the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
an epoch notorious for its careless and slovenly building, was re- 
stored as well as circumstances permitted. Within the cella of the 
Central Tower of the Bayon, its vertical shaft was cleared to a 
depth of 14 meters, the underground water level. The fragments 
of a very large Buddha seated under a Naga hood, were rescued 
from the débris, and successfully pieced together: the statue meas- 
ures 4.75 m. the socle included. The work at Prasat Ak Yom 
was continued; a shaft was discovered under the basin in the 
middle of the cella, filled with débris and leading down to a vaulted 
chamber of brick masonry, 2.25 m. below the surface of the sanc- 
tuary. A slab was found with the Nine Brahmanical Deities, 
dedicated to Gambhiresvara, “ Lord of the Depth,” under which 
significant name Siva was worshipped at Prasat Ak Yom, and dated 
in the Saka year 923 = 1001 a. p. 

The most interesting find of the year in Insulinde was the upper 
half of a bronze Buddha, discovered near the village of Sempaga 
at the mouth of the Karama river, on the western coast of the 
Celebes. This work certainly hails from Southern India, for it has 
all the characteristic traits of an Amaravati product. I may add 
that the statute is decidedly earlier than the famous Buddha of 
Dong-duong. This increases the evidence of the vigorous expan- 
sion of South Indian art and culture beyond the seas to the East. 

In Volume IX C. L. Fabri reports on the work of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India during the year 1933-1934. Outstanding 
discoveries were the “ Workmen’s Quarter ” at Harappa, by Pandit 
Madho Sarup Vats, and highly polished black pottery under a 
dolmen at Chettipalaiyam, District Coimbatore: the same cera- 
mics are associated with neolithic implements in Baluchistan and 
Southern Iran. Then the new rules regulating the grant of licenses 
for archaeological excavation within protected areas are reprinted; 
they will prove of great value for learned societies or institutions 
intending to make use of this innovation. 

A statute of a Bodhisattva from Mathura was “ rediscovered ” 
in the Allahabad Museum by K. G. Goswami. The figure has lost 
its head: the pedestal bears an inscription to the effect that the 
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statue was set up in the second year of Maharaja Kanishka by the 
nun Buddha[mitrai]; the work is therefore one year older than 
the well-known Bodhisattva in the Sarnath Museum, dated in the 
year 3, and set up by the monk Bala. The head of an Avalo- 
kiteSvara, reproduced on Pl. IV/a, is of higher stylistic than 
iconographic moment, being one of the very rare specimens which 
show the transition from Kushina to Gupta style. 150 Brahmi 
inscriptions were found in Ceylon in 1933-1934, most of them 
short ones, but of considerable historical interest since they verify 
the statements of other sources. The excavation of the Kantaka 
Chetiya at Mihintale raises again the question of stipa building 
in Ceylon, of its similarities and dissimilarities with contemporary 
structures of the same kind on the mainland. In Further India, 
the accidental find of a huge piece of Cham sculpture near Binh- 
dinh led to further excavations, especially of the Thap-mam, “ The 
Demolished Tower,” situated about 300 meters to the north of the 
ancient northern rampant of Chaban. Chaban is the Vijaya of old 
inscriptions, the capital and main citadel of the kingdom of 
Champa from the eleventh to the fifteenth century. It was learned 
that the Chams had profited by the thirty years’ occupation of 
their capital by the Khmers in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, evidently they became acquainted then with the use of 
laterite for the construction of basements. 

Baron Robert von Heine-Geldern contributed an extensive sur- 
vey of “ Prehistoric Research in Indonesia.” The author is one of 
the outstanding scholars in the field of ethnography and prehistory 
of Further India and Indonesia. 

As all these instructive notes, reports, and papers, appear in 
addition to the proper contents, the complete bibliography of the 
year in question, these volumes of the Annual Bibliography are, 
like the previously published ones, an almost inexhaustible mine of 
information. They are really indispensable, and I cannot imagine 
any scholar or library going on without them. 


Lupwic BACHHOFER 
University of Chicago 
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Barabudur. By Paut Mus, with a preface by M. Grorce Cornis, 
Hanoi: IMPRIMERIE D’ExTrimsE-ORIENT, 1935. Pp. *302 
+ 802. 


This is a book as monumental as the subject with which it deals: 
it embraces, indeed, far more than the title implies, extending to a 
detailed analysis of the entire history of Buddhist art; it is as much 
a treatise on Buddhism itself as on Buddhist art in particular, and 
must be considered as no less epoch making than the earlier work 
of Foucher, which forms in a general way the point of departure 
from which the author proceeds. The sections of the work, apart 
from the Avant-propos of 302 pp. which is reprinted from recent 
nos. of the BEFEO, are entitled: Introduction; 1. Les interpreta- 
tions architecturales; 2. Interpretations religieuses; 3. Le sym- 
bolisme du Barabudur; 4. Barabudur et le probléme des cing 
directions; 5. La valeur cosmique du stupa; Appendice, Les Sept 
Pas du Buddha et la doctrine des Terres Purs; all of the foregoing 
making up Tome I. Also, 6. Genése de la Bouddhologie Mahi- 
yaniste; forming the whole of Tome II, part 1, and presumably 
still to be followed by another part. 

The particular characteristics of the work are its constant corre- 
lation of texts and monuments; and its emphasis on the continuity 
of the pre-Buddhist and Buddhist traditions, suggested by the 
motto printed on the wrapper, “Le Brahmanisme des Brahmana 
. . . pére du Bouddhisme,” taken from Sylvain Lévi, with the 
significant omission of Sylvain Lévi’s continuation, “qu’il lui a 
légué une regrettable hérédité.” 

For M. Foucher, the earliest Buddha images are Gandharan.' 
However this may have been, their iconography, as he also points 
out, is Indian, and only their style is Hellenistic. The image pre- 
existed verbally (and therefore as a mental image) already in the 
old lists of the 32 major and 80 minor laksanas, on which (so far 
as they can be represented in art) the authenticity and efficacy of 
the image is held to depend throughout the subsequent history of 
Buddhist art, which is nothing if not “correct.”2 The Indian 





See, however, the recent important discussion of the dates of Gand- 
haran sculptures by Benjamin Rowland in the Art Bulletin, vol. XVIII, 
1936, pp. 387-400, where it is concluded that all can be situated between 
about 200 and 500 a. D. 

*To say, as does Mr. Codrington (Legacy of India, p. 98) that “ Indian 
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Buddha type on the other hand (which prevailed after a short 
struggle in the second and third centuries) has behind it not only 
the same iconographic prescriptions (in effect a dhyana mantra), 
but also for the seated figure a tradition going back to the Indus 
Valley culture and for the standing figure a tradition going back 
to the Maurya stone figures of Yaksas, and beyond these no doubt 
to wooden forms. 

The Brahmanical cult had been aniconic, and this condition 
persisted in early Buddhism so far as the Buddha himself is con- 
cerned, who is represented by symbols only from the moment of the 
Nativity and not merely after the Awakening; it is no more, then, 
a matter of distinction between Bodhisattva and Buddha than it 
was of an inability of the artists to represent the human figure; the 
situation is similar to that of early Christianity, where symbols are 
employed by evident choice. We must not deduce from our own 
anthropocentric point of view and artistic preoccupations that the 
development of an image represented an advance, “on entendait 
recourir 4 une forme non pas inférieure, mais supérieure de l’oeuvre 
dart en substituant des symboles 4 l'image ” (p. *66). The intel- 
lectual and abstract symbol corresponds to a contemplation; the 
image to the will, and prayer. Actually, however, the image is not 
a portrait, but retains a purely symbolic quality, and remaining a 
symbol is still a support of contemplation (dhiydlamba): it is 
rather to the Bodhisattvas and later Taras that prayer is addressed. 
The whole tradition is based on the presumption of two distinct 
orders of existence, that of this and that of another world, between 
which a communication is only possible by a mediation; the incan- 
tation (brahman), for example, is outwardly what the deity 
(Brahman), knowable only thus by analogy, is inwardly. It is pre- 
cisely in this sense that the Buddha says that “ He who sees the 
Word (dhammam) sees Me.” The audible doctrine, the physical 
body, and the work of art are all alike from this point of view 
“factitious ” bodies (nirmana-kaya), to be valued in their signifi- 
cance rather than in their actuality; it is in this sense that the 
image functions as a substitute, and implies a real presence. 

The Vedic rite involves a simultaneous edification and reintegra- 
tion of the divided deity and the sacrificer himself. The sacrifice 





iconography is a mediaeval accretion, derived from a folk idiom, eventually 
erystallising out in literary form” is a verbatim contradiction of the 
plain facts. 
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is literally a de-votion, the sacrificer being both built into the altar 
by virtue of the modulus taken from his own person (“ On maconne 
done ainsi sa personne dans la batisse, ot le dieu et homme 
s’unissent enfin,” p. *54), and by a symbolic self-immolation on 
the altar itself. It is M. Mus’ particular merit to have brought 
out clearly that the basic principles of the Brahmanical rite survive 
in the Buddhist cult, as also, of course, in the corresponding Hindu 
iconolatry. The patron, who takes the place of the sacrificer, is 
incorporated into the image in the same way by means of a modulus 
taken from his own person, and also when an image is made of 
gold, by using an amount of gold equal to his own weight, and by 
which he is therefore represented metaphysically, “ gold ” having 
throughout the transcendental values of spirit, light, immortality. 
And finally, the act of worship is only perfected to the extent that 
an assimilation of the worshipper to the transcendental form of the 
Buddha is effected. Just as the first operation of the artist in 
dhyana had involved a self-identification with the imitable form of 
the idea to be represented, so is it for the spectator guided by the 
visible representation to effect a similar adaequatio ret et intellectus: 
all this, supported by means of citations from the Chinese inscrip- 
tions recorded by Chavannes, and other sources, is in perfect accord 
with the formulated mediaeval Indian aesthetic, which makes of 
the determinants (vibhdva) the occasion of the “ finding of a com- 
mon ground” (sddhdranya), and identifies the tasting of the 
“ flavor ” (rasa) of the work with a supra-sensual intuition. 

In this connection M. Mus speaks almost always, with what seems 
to us less than his usual penetration, of a ritual “ magic”: magic, 
however, is an application of, and not to be confused with, meta- 
physics or even religion; the Vedic rite is metaphysical. To speak 
of “the magical essence of the man” (p. 205) is ontologically 
meaningless ; the only possible “ essence ” that can be distinguished 
from an “existence” is a spiritual or metaphysical principle, the 
idea or reason of the thing,—an immaterial entity, then, far removed 
from any plane affectible by any kind of magical operation. In 
using such a term as “magic” one must preserve the senses in 
which the word is employed in the environment considered ; it must 
be remembered that from an Indian point of view, “ magic” is not 
merely a supernatural power, but an operative, however lowly, 
science. 
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It is surprising, too, that M. Mus should repeat that the specific- 
ally Buddhist position is a denial of the dtman (p. *128). It has 
been sufficiently shown by Mrs. Rhys Davids and others that such 
well known expressions as na me so attd state in fact that “ This 
(body and soul) are not my Atman ”® and not at all that “There 
is no Atman.” If a pudgala, or individuality is later introduced, 
as a designation of the bearer of the burden of retribution, this is 
not the very man, but the body and soul that are not the Atman; 
pudgala and attd together correspond to the “two selves” of 
the man discussed in the Jaiminiya Brahmana, I. 17. 1 (see JAOS 
19. 2. 116). The fact is that the transcendent person of the 
Buddha is the Atman, and if there is a Buddhist, as there is also a 
Brahmanical, nirdtmya, this nirvdnic state of despiration has 
nothing to do with the expression anatta, which merely denies to 
the physical and psychic elements of the empirical individuality 
any spiritual character. 

{ahayina and Hinayana are not so much successive as comple- 
mentary aspects of Buddhism; the former related to the latter 
somewhat as are the Apocryphal to the canonical Christian “ Acts ” ; 
in both cases the apocryphal material dominates the cult and 
iconography, and one may say that for a knowledge of Buddhism 
as a whole the art is no less important than the literature. It 
should not be overlooked that “ apocryphal” by no means neces- 
sarily means “spurious,” but rather “esoteric.” The monastic 
type of the Buddha is common ground alike to Mahayana and 
Hinayina Buddhism; but as M. Mus has formerly shown in an 
important discussion of “ Le Buddha paré” (BEFEO, 1928) there 
is also a royal type in which the values of the Buddhas not only as 
ascetic but also as Cakravartin and in the Sambhogakaya are repre- 
sented; the Messiah is both king and priest. M. Mus has done 
more than anyone else to bring out clearly the distinction between 
the esoteric doctrine taught by the Buddha to an audience of 
Bodhisattvas in the fifteenth chapter of the “ Lotus,” from that 
which had previously been received by the ordinary monks; it is not 
a matter of the “closed” or “open” hand, on the contrary all is 





3 As St. Paul expresses it, “ The word of God . . . extends even unto the 
sundering of soul from spirit” (Heb. 4, 12). The distinction is that of 
the “knower of the field” from the “field” itself, Bhagavad Gita, Ch. 
XIII. 
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always offered, but it depends upon individual capacity what can 
be received. The royal Buddha images of the Pala period and of 
South-eastern Asia are an embodiment in stone of the earlier cult 
practice of offering royal adornments to the Buddha, and placing 
them on the image, of which practice we learn both from Sinhalese 
records and from Hsiian Tsang. 

We are particularly interested by the fact that M. Mus interprets 
sambhoga (p. 659), not as a “joint fruition,” but as a “ perfect, 
or complete, fruition ”; just as sambodhi is not a joint awakening, 
but a perfect awakening. We have reached an identical conclusion 
by a quite different route, which may be briefly outlined here. In 
the Rgveda the Rbhus are said to have made Tvastr’s single bowl 
into four, by which we understand an extension of the four direc- 
tions. We are familiar with the idea of a derivation of nourishment 
from the four quarters. Now in the well-known miracle of the four 
bowls, he makes into one the four feeding bowls that are brought to 
him by the Regents of the Quarters, and eats from this bowl alone. 
That is the sambhoga, a total fruition without necessity of local 
motion ; just as sambuddhi is “ total awakening.” The whole cycle 
represented by the work of the Rbhus and converse “ miracle” 
corresponds to the dictum “I being one, become many; and being 
many, become one ” (Sarnyutta Nikaya, II. 212). 

It would be impossible even to summarize within the limits of a 
review all that M. Mus has to say, much of it novel and profound, 
on the nature of the stupa. It is by no means merely a funerary 
and memorial monument, but veritably an icon, animated either by 
relics, by a written word, or by the mere fact that the Word has 
been spoken on the site where the stupa is erected, or however other- 
wise the necessary connection has been made between the here and 
now and eternal yonder. The principle underlying the use of relics 
is that which is reflected in the magical practice of establishing a 
connection with, and obtaining a power over, an absent or unknown 
person by means of its traces, such as parts of the body, clothing, 
personal possessions, or footprints. The cult of the Footprints, 
moreover, is evidently on the one hand a continuation of the old 
Vedic motif of the tracking of the Hidden Light by means of its 
spoor (pada), and no less evidently on the other hand analogous to 
the Christian doctrine of the vestigium pedis. 

The stupa is an imitation of the cosmic body of the transcendent 
Buddha, just as the fire altar had been an imitation of the cosmic 
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body of Prajapati; a habitation in the same sense that the Christian 
church has been regarded as simultaneously the tomb and the house 
of God. Every stupa is literally an hypostasis of the universe; the 
vertical axis which is the principle of its whole design is the axis 
of the universe; the stupa is the universe in a likeness, rather than 
a likeness of the universe, just as the image is the Buddha in a like- 
ness and not a likeness of the Buddha. The Indian stupa or temple 
is moreover not merely a constructed space but also a constructed 
time, an image of the revolving year. The perambulatory proces- 
sions of deities, or kings (in cars which are themselves imitations of 
the cosmic archetype which is the Vedic chariot of light (jyotiratha) 
and analogous to the Biblical chariot of fire) are imitations of the 
solar perambulation of the universe: in the case of the immovable 
stupa or temple this temporal motion is indicated, if not always by 
the actual wheels of the “ ratha ” and draught horses as at Konarak, 
then by repetitions of the central architectural form on a reduced 
scale, visible in succession to the perambulant spectator (p. 383) ; 
or in the same way when a stupa is provided with eyes or images 
on all four sides, these are the oriented aspects of the single person 
whose true position is axial. The stupa is not so much erected on 
a given site as upon a diagram of the orients, a rose des vents, a 
lotus that is in principle the whole extent of space (p. 381; Maitri 
Up. VI. 2); the ground plan of the stupa, notably at Barabudur 
itself, is a mandala. 

The central axis is the Vedic skambha, and embodies the whole 
extension of the building in principle. This axis is a stauros that 
holds apart heaven and earth; it is then synonymous with the 
thunderbolt, lance, or other weapon with which the chthonic serpent 
is transfixed in the beginning. To this day a fixation of the site, 
by which earthquakes are avoided, is effected by a symbolic trans- 
fixion of the head of the chthonic serpent, Ananta (an excellent 
reference can be added here, to the Legend of the Iron Pillar at 
Delhi, printed at the close of Grierson and Waterman’s Lay of 
Alha). On the other hand, the axis, passing upwards through the 
dome of the stupa becomes a mast (yasti, yiipa) ; it is the path of 
the vertical nadi or vector by which the Spirit ascends at death from 
the apex of the “heart” to pass out through the dome of the 
cranium ; the mast above the stupa is the same thing as the flame 
emerging from the isnisa in many Buddha types. In this connec- 
tion M. Mus discusses the “bow and arrow” symbol on early 
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Indian coins, in which M. Foucher thought that he recognized a 
stupa in cross section. We do not question the analogy of the 
vertical pillar with its armed point to the royal lance around which 
a stupa is built by the Sinhalese king Dutthagamani (cf. the lance 
symbol on punch-marked coins) ,* but we think M. Mus is mistaken 
in excluding at the same time the idea of the bow and arrow, and 
in seeing in this idea only a late interpretation or mere allegory, 
“ especially as the bow and arrow play so small a part in Buddhist 
imagery” (p. 118). This last is scarcely a matter of fact; it is for 
example as an expert archer that the Buddha wins the hand of 
YaSodhara (as Rama that of Sita), and notably in the Asadisa 
Jataka that the Bodhisattva is represented as an “ unfailing archer” 
(akkhana-vedhin) in a miraculous legend that is unmistakably a 
symbolic statement of the sitrdétman doctrine. We think that the 
bow and arrow symbol, while not necessarily the symbol exclusively 
of a stupa, is such in a certain sense; the ultimate significance of 
the symbol is most clearly stated in the Mundaka Up. II., 2, 2-4, 
where it is a question of making of oneself the arrow, and of a pene- 
tration of the sun; the position of the sun in the vault of heaven, 
of the “ eye ” of the vault of a dome, socket of the mast in the dome 
of the stupa, and that of the foramen of the skull are all analogous, 
and all considered in Indian texts from the same point of view, 
that of the ascent of the spirit of the deceased. We should say 
that while the bow and arrow symbol does not represent a stupa 
directly, its idea is one that is also embodied in the symbolism of 
the domed stupa. 

Another point discussed at some length is the virtual identifica- 
tion of the Buddha with Brahma. M. Mus remarks that the 
Buddha “est le pére du monde pour le sauver, non pour l’avoir 
crée” (p. 624). This is a false antithesis. Creation and redemp- 
tion are inseparably linked. There can be no escape from the 
necessity of birth except for those who have been born. The Way 
that leads beyond the world passes through the world. The setting 
in motion of the Wheel of Principles (dhamma-cakka) is at the 
seme time a creation and a predication: it is in a similar sense 
that the Sun in Maitri Up. VI. 30 is called at once the cause of 





*In a Champa (Annam) inscription of 658 a. D. we read “It was there 
that Kaundinya, the greatest of Brihmanas, planted the javelin,” i.e. 
established his sovereignty. 
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creation, heaven, and of final emancipation (sarga, svarga, apa- 
varga). The lamentation of the Devas when the Buddha hesitates 
to set in motion the Wheel of the Law (as Agni hesitates in RV. 
X. 51 to accept the position of driver of the cosmic chariot) shows 
what values still really inhere in the Buddhist symbol, however its 
meaning may have been restricted in a special context to mean a 
“first preaching ” at Benares. 

All that we have been able to do is to suggest the wealth of the 
documented material to be found in Barabudur, and to emphasize 
the establishment of a method in which the researcher no longer 
envisages Buddhism as an isolated and revolutionary phenomenon, 
but in its setting, and no longer considers the texts alone or the 
art alone, but each as an alternative expression of the same under- 
lying theses. This amounts to a veritable bringing to life of the 
“dry bones ” of what might otherwise have been a merely statistical 
archeology. 

We may remark that criticisms of M. Mus’ work by Przysluski 
have already appeared in the first volume of the JHAS. and in 
JISOA. vol. IV. 


ANANDA K. CooMARASWAMY 
Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston 





A propos des voyages aventureux de Fernand Mendez Pinto. Notes 
de A. J. H. CHarienon, recueillies et complétées par Mlle. 
M. Méparp. Pékin: IMPRIMERIE DES LAZARISTES, 1936. Pp. 
xviii, 417. 


Fernio Mendez Pinto is one of those disturbing writers with 
whom one can never quite dispense and whom one can never quite 
believe. His Peregrinacio, published in 1614, more than fifty years 
after Pinto’s return from the East, reads like an interesting tale of 
adventures, which, however, inspires little confidence. In spite of 
this feeling of mistrust, shared by most scholars who have studied 
him, certain episodes, for which he is the sole authority, have found 
more or less credence, since they seemed to supply some sort of 
information where no other was available. Obviously such uncer- 
tainty as to the value of a historical source is extremely unsatis- 
factory and a thorough-going study of all its statements would be 
a real service to scholarship. 
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This task was undertaken by Mr. Charignon, a retired railway 
engineer with a taste for scholarly research who lived in Peiping 
for many years and published an edition of Marco Polo in three 
volumes.? 

Dying in 1930 he had not yet completed his task which was con- 
tinued by his collaborator and sister-in-law, Mlle. Médard. Inspired 
by loyalty to the deceased, the latter has now edited his notes, 
adding her own comments into which, unfortunately, has crept a 
modicum of animosity against Professor Pelliot who, in the above- 
mentioned review and in an obituary notice on Charignon, in 
T‘oung Pao, XXVII, pp. 457-458, had ventured to express dissent 
with various views expressed by this scholar. Charignon modestly 
called himself an “interloper in science” (p. 65) and Pelliot had 
expressed his regret that he, working in isolation, was doomed to 
sterility in many of his efforts (T‘oung Pao, XXVII, p. 458). 
Mlle. Médard has now set herself up as Charignon’s champion and 
has rendered him the very doubtful service of turning Pinto’s 
vindication into a vindication of Charignon. 

The result of all this, I regret to say, has been an unsatisfactory 
book. Not content with presenting Charignon’s views on Pinto, 
which were staggering enough, Mlle. Médard, in a long introduc- 
tion, reopens the discussion on a number of problems of historical 
geography, many of which were considered settled by competent 
scholars. A single example will show how far Mlle. Médard is 
carried away by her zeal. 

The island of Java has been identified with the term Shé-p‘o 
fj ¥ =by Groeneveldt, Pelliot, Hirth and Rockhill, and others for 
the T‘ang and Sung periods, being first called Chao-wa JK lt 
in the Mongol period. Now in this book not only is the former 
identification denied, Shé-p‘o being placed in Indo-china, but 
even the identity of Java with Chao-wa (which either in this 
form or in its corruption Kua-wa JX ME is still the current name 
for this island) is called in dispute, and in a special appendix (pp. 
377-384) an attempt is made to prove that Kublai Khan’s expedi- 
tion against Chao-wa in 1293 was not directed against the island 
of Java but against Cochin-china.? One can scarcely believe one’s 





1 Le livre de Marco Polo, Pékin, 1924, 1926, 1928; cf. T‘oung Pao, XXV, 
pp. 156-169. 
2 Cf. also A. J. H. Charignon, Le livre de Marco Polo, III, pp. 153 ff. 
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eyes in reading such a wild assertion. Are Charignon and Mlle. 
Médard not aware that there is independent testimony regarding 
this expedition in two Javanese historical works; the Nagara- 
krtagama and the Pararaton, both very brief, it is true, but never- 
theless unmistakable!* Do they not know that a number of 
geographical and personal names in the Chinese account have been 
identified with certainty with Javanese names? The identifications 
which the authors suggest instead, such as Voduoc for Ma-jé-pa-hsieh 
fi 45 G He (Mojopahit, the famous capital in Java) are absolutely 
arbitrary and fantastic. 

Coming to the discussion of Pinto’s text, one would expect that 
the authors should have taken notice of critical work done by others. 
Now in 1926 Father G. Schurhammer, 8. J., published an excellent 
critical analysis of Pinto’s text.* It is rather disconcerting to find 
that the authors’ knowledge of this very thorough study is confined 
to certain quotations from it in H. Bernard’s Aux Portes de la 
Chine, Les Missionaires du seiziéme siecle (Tientsin, 1933) and 
that ignorance of the German language prevented them from read- 
ing it (p. 98); it is worse that they, not having read this article, 
nevertheless feel at liberty to suggest (p. 301) that Schurhammer’s 
criticism is motivated by Jesuit spite against Pinto, who at one 
period of his life entered the Jesuit order, leaving it again shortly 
afterwards. A careful perusal of Schurhammer’s analysis might 
have saved the authors from certain bold assertions. Pinto, as is 
well known, has a great number of names which so far have baffled 
all attempts at identification, but none of these seem to present any 
obstacles to their ingenuity. 

It is certainly quite startling to find that they make Pinto sail 
up the Amur river, ascend the Sungari and somehow emerge in the 
Gulf of Liaotung (pp. 146 ff.). The fabulous “island of Calem- 
pluy” they identify with Palin Pu-lo ©, $k # ¥%, the territory of 
the Barin tribe in Inner Mongolia on the Silamuren (pp. 69, 164) 
and in the royal tombs which Pinto and his companions looted they 
recognize the tombs of the K‘i-tan emperors, discovered some years 
ago (pp. 164 ff.).° They also attempt to trace Pinto’s route on his 





8 Cf. N. J. Krom, Hindoe-Javaansche Geschiedenis? (1931), pp. 355-356. 

* Asia Major, III, pp. 71-103 and 194-267. 

°Cf. e.g. Jos Mullie, “Les sépultures de K‘ing des Liao,” T‘oung Pao, 
XXX, pp. 1-25. 
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pretended travels in the interior of China proper, following him 
into Ssii-ch‘uan and Yiinnan (pp. 290 ff.). 

The arguments on which all this is based are unfortunately ex- 
tremely fragile. The port of Buxipalem is explained by the Chinese 
words P‘u-hsi-pei-lu {f PG 4k B which is translated as: “route 
vers le nord, port 4 louest” (p. 147%), a translation which is 
untenable in any case, even if it were permissible to seek the identi- 
fication of a place-name with an arbitrary string of Chinese 
monosyllables. The river Sumhepadano is Su-mo pu tung-nan 
SEK A OK WH. “la riviére qui sort au sud-est des Soumo,” the 
Sumo pu being the tribes that live along the Sumo, i.e. Sungari 
(p. 156). The mouth of the river where the adventurers were at 
anchor, is called Patebenan, which is explained as p‘a-ti-pei-nan 
BA Hi AL fH “se trainer du nord au sud,” because going from the 
mouth of the Amur to the source of the Sungari one “ drags one- 
self from the north to the south” (p. 157)! The name of the 
region of Temquilem, ten miles from Calempluy, is supposed to 
represent the words Tung-ching lu 3x FR BR “ route vers la capitale 
orientale ” (p. 164). 

Really, in this way it is possible to explain everything. Not one 
of these identifications has the slightest value and nobody but an 
entirely uncritical reader will be led astray by them. 

If that part of the book which deals with “Calempluy” and 
Pinto’s supposed travels in the interior of China must be pushed 
aside as utterly unconvincing, some consideration may be given to 
the discussion of the identity of certain place-names along the south 
coast. Here again the authors would have profited by taking notice 
of earlier studies, such as T. T. Chang’s work on Sino-Portuguese 
Trade from 1514 to 1644 (Leyden, 1933) and Pelliot’s review of 
this book in T‘oung Pao, XXXI, pp. 58-94, entitled “ Un ouvrage 
sur les premiers temps de Macao.” Our authors devote much atten- 
tion to the identification of such places as Liam-po, and Chin-cheo. 
The first of these, generally taken as Ning-po, they explain as a 
wrong reading for Tien-po #& on the coast of Kuangtung (pp. 
135, 370-371), where there was a centre for trade up to 1536. For 
Chin-cheo, which generally is identified either with Ch‘iian-chou or 
with Chang-chou, both in the neighbourhood of Amoy, Mlle. Médard 
wishes to distinguish between three different places all called by that 
name: (1) Ch‘iwng-chou ¥§ JH, the capital of Hainan (p. 117), 
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(2) the island of Ch‘ing-chouw ¥ JH, a little to the south of Tien-po, 
on the coast of Kuangtung (pp. 371, 373), and (3) one belonging 
to Macao (p. 373). 

One hardly knows what to say about all this. Chinese names 
being what they are, one can nearly always find some sort of resem- 
blance with any given name and so make them fit the context. But 
the method is wrong. Are we to suppose that Pinto’s nomenclature 
is entirely different from that of other early writers? Only by a 
careful comparison of all the sources is it possible to arrive at satis- 
factory conclusions. If there is anything at all to be retained from 
the authors’ identifications, they will have to stand this test. But 
then the identification Liampo—Tienpo immediately falls to the 
ground, apart from other reasons, by the fact that Gaspar da Cruz, 
who was at Canton in 1556, says that in 1548 the Chinese fleet, 
destined to attack the Portuguese at Liampo, could not go up so far 
north and therefore limited its operations against the establishment 
of Chin-cheo;* as to the latter place there may be doubt in some 
eases whether Ch‘iian-chou or Chang-chou is meant, but Mlle. 
Médard’s attempt to distinguish between three different Chin-cheo’s 
is certainly hard to reconcile with the numerous sources which 
mention this name; the question is too complicated to be discussed 
in this review. 

As an example of the inadequate identifications of other words 
than place-names I finally must quote the one given on p. 105, 
where is said that “les capitaines des jonques qui étaient dans le 
port s’assemblérent en conseil qu’ils appellent bichara” ; this word is 
explained as pi-shang liang #% #§ $& “ délibérer en secret,” whereas 
it simply is the ordinary Malay (Hindustani from Sanskrit vicdra) 
word for “to reflect upon, to discuss, to meet in council.” 

The circumstances in which this book appears make it particu- 
larly unpleasant to be ungracious about it. Yet scholarship would 
be badly served by allowing this book, which has all the trappings 
of scholarship, to pass as the last word on its subject. Pinto’s book 
has already caused too much confusion to permit it to get worse con- 
founded by this kind of commentary. Mlle. Médard has shown a love 
for this type of research, besides great ingenuity; if she will only 
break through the isolation which Pelliot regretted in the studies 
pursued by Charignon, she may, no doubt, yet be able to produce 





* Cf. T‘oung Pao, XXXI, p. 66. 
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results that are more convincing than most of those presented in 
this book. 
The illustrations and maps in the book are interesting and it has 
a good index. 
J. J. L. DUYVENDAK 
Columbia University 





The Birth of China. By H. G. Crezt. New York: REyYNAt and 
HircHcock, 1937. 402 pages, xv plates. 


This is professedly a popular book, and as such it should be very 
successful. It is, moreover, a book that will interest sinologists, 
even though at times it will irritate them. For the sinologist, the 
book will be of value for the first hand information Dr. Creel pre- 
sents of the recent excavations at An-yang and Hsiin-hsien, for his 
opinions on the oracle-bone inscriptions, and for the summaries 
of work on bronze inscriptions. The general cultured reader will 
find the book readable and interesting, and not too technical. Dr. 
Creel is to be praised for writing an account of ancient China 
that is primarily a cultural history based on recent discoveries in 
archeology. 

But Chinese archeology is only beginning, and a book like this 
will be in part out of date before it can be printed. The Chinese 
themselves are taking such projects seriously at last, and it is prob- 
able that some time will elapse before our ideas of ancient China 
can be stabilized in the flood of new information that should soon 
come pouring in. Already the excavations at An-yang since 1934 
have forced us to revise our ideas of ancient Chinese culture. 

Under the circumstances it seems unnecessary to examine the 
book closely for errors, but a few general suggestions may be made. 
Dr. Creel is still a little too self-conscious, using the word J too 
often, and still likes to coin new names. The Document Classic may 
be more accurate than the Book of History, but it hardly seems 
necessary to change a name with which everyone is familiar. Nor 
is it necessary to give the titles of the classics in Chinese. Where 
Dr. Creel is dealing with the inscriptions or the archeological finds, 
he is excellent. But in those chapters where he makes use of his- 
torical material, he should have used more the work of European 
sinologists like Maspero, Granet, and Karlgren, He does not ap- 
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pear to have special training in either archeology or ethnology, and 
while this may be of advantage in writing a popular book, it is a 
drawback from the point of view of the specialist. He is also given 
to advancing theories at times without sufficient evidence, as in 
his account of the development of the term T“ien. He treats of the 
duty of avenging a father, without apparently being aware of the 
monograph of Haenisch on that subject (Die Rachepflicht ... 
Deut. Morgen. Gesell., X, No. 1-2, 1931). His treatment of social 
organization would be improved by a closer acquaintance with the 
discussions of ethnologists on this subject. His notes, as long as 
he was going to have any, should be much fuller. In short, while 
he is familiar with the field work that has been done so far, with 
the Shang writing, and with the bronze inscriptions, he should 
have consulted more western authorities when he stepped beyond 
the field where he can speak at first hand. 

But in spite of these defects, the book is stimulating and valu- 
able. The plates are good, there is an index, a very limited bib- 
liography, and an introduction by C. W. Bishop. 





Omei Illustrated Guide Book. By D. L. PHetps. Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute Series. Chengtu, China: Wrest Cuina UNION 
UNIVERSITY, 1936. 354 pages, profusely illustrated. 


There are four mountains in China particularly sacred to Bud- 
dhists, and each is devoted to a particular Bodhisattava. Mt. Omei 
is located in the western province of Szechuan, and is sacred to 
P‘u-hsien (Sanskrit, Samantabhadra). There are no critical 
studies of these mountain cults, of the sort that Chavannes made 
of T‘ai-shan. P*‘u-t‘u is well-known to tourists from Shanghai, 
and R. F. Johnston has described Chiu-hua, but there has not been 
even an adequate description of Omei, although it has been visited 
by many westerners. 

Dr. Phelps, the professor of English Literature at the West 
China Union University, is to be thanked for this volume contain- 
ing a Chinese text and illustrations, with an English translation. 
It was not only published in Szechuan, but its format and bind- 
ing are Chinese. It is really a guide to the mountain and its 
temples, a Chinese Baedeker for visitors. There are a number 
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of prefaces, including one by Dr. Phelps, and translations of poems. 
Unfortunately there is little historical material, and no description 
of cults. Dr. Phelps has not made a critical study, but he has 
given considerable material that would be necessary to anyone 
making such a study. He has done a very creditable piece of 
work within its limitations, and it is to be regretted that more of 
the men with such opportunities do not take advantage of them. 





An Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference Works. 
Compiled by Ssu-yti Tene and Knicut BiccErstarr. Peip- 
ing: YENCHING UNIVERSITY, 1936. 271 pages. 


Previous to the publication of this volume, the only work in 
English in this field was Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature, 
published in 1867. The resemblance between the two books is not 
close enough to justify a detailed comparison, and it is enough 
to say that the more recent work is very much more valuable. It 
is a selection of Chinese works, and therefore there would be little 
point in criticizing it for omissions, since no two scholars would 
agree on exactly which works should be included. No European 
titles are given. Within these limitations the work appears to 
have been very carefully done, and should be of great assistance to 
scholars. While research would require more information, the book 
covers an enormous field, and would make an admirable starting 
point for the scholar who does not known exactly where to look 
for the information he requires. 





Territotres et Populations des Confins du Yunnan. Translated by 
J. SicurET. Peiping: VEeTcH, 1937. 307 pages, 4 maps. 


The Chinese volume which M. Siguret has translated indicates 
a new attitude on the part of intelligent Chinese toward the non- 
Chinese peoples of southwestern China. It is a series of mono- 
graphs on the aboriginal groups of the province of Yunnan, writ- 
ten by six different Chinese scholars of the younger generation, 
published by the Bureau of Popular Education of the province, 
with the approval of General Lung Yun, the governor of Yunnan, 
who contributes a preface. One suspects that the attitude of the 
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USSR toward similar groups in Russia and Siberia has been the 
inspiration for these studies. The attitude toward the various 
peoples is sympathetic, which is quite a change from the attitude 
of former generations of Chinese. The studies are carefully made, 
chiefly from first-hand information, but the interest is political 
rather than scientific. The point of view is the present situation 
and what to do about it, and the studies are intended as the basis 
for definite policies. The nationalistic attitude may be gathered 
from a sentence which appears on a map over the territory of 
Burma: “ Territories nous appartenant autrefois et tombés entre 
les mains des Anglais.” 

At times the observations are a little naive. “La race tibétaine 
a des ressemblances avec les Américains et les Européens. Dans 
leur caractére et leurs coutumes ils ont des points communs avec 
les gens d’Amérique et d’Europe. De plus, le principe de leur 
écriture est le méme: la transcription phonétique” (p. 33). 

Chinese characters for proper names are given, and M. Siguret 
has provided a few notes. The maps are good, and there is an 
index. The format is excellent. The bibliography contains only 
thirteen titles, the first of which is L. H. Morgan’s Ancient So- 
ciety. The large amount of work done by both Europeans and 
Chinese on groups like the Lolo is ignored, although the trans- 
lator refers to Dr. Rock and others in the notes. While the Nan- 
chao Yeh-shih is used, other Chinese historical works, like the 
Man shu, are not mentioned. Nevertheless, the volume contains 
a large amount of material which will be valuable to the ethnolo- 
gist, and is a creditable achievement. M. Siguert deserves thanks 
for his careful translation. 





Introduction to Literary Chinese. By J. J. Branpr. Peiping: 
VETOCH, 1936. 352 pages. 


The excellence of this book, first published in 1927, is shown 
by the fact that it has been necessary to issue a second edition. It 
is the best introduction to literary Chinese in English at the present 
time, in spite of the fact that much more work remains to be 
done by grammarians before we shall have a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory textbook. Brandt is especially to be praised for his treat- 
ment of the particles, 
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There seems to be no change in the material from the first edi- 
tion, and even the preface is practically the same. The chief 
changes are that the number of pages has been reduced from 503 
to 352 by changes in the format; that the table of contents is now 
in the front of the book; and that in the indices the references 
are to pages and not to lessons—a very welcome change. The 
original publisher was the North China Union Language School, 
but the second edition is published by Henri Vetch, who has made 
many improvements in the format. 





La Philosophie Morale de Wang Yang-ming. By Wane TcH‘ANG- 
TcHE, S.J. Shanghai: T‘ou-sz-wE Press: Paris: GEUTH- 
NER, 1936. 217 plus 31 pages. 


This is Vol. 63 of the series Variétés Sinologiques, and increases 
the debt of Sinology to the Jesuits. There has been no satisfac- 
tory treatment of Wang Yang-ming in any European language. 
Henke’s study (The Philosophy of Wang Yang-ming, Chicago, 
1916, and “ A Study in the Life and Philosophy of Wang Yang- 
ming,” JNCBRAS, 1913, pp. 46-64) is based on incomplete texts, 
and is unsatisfactory in other respects. P. Wang’s study is based 
on the complete works of Wang Yang-ming, on Huang Tsung-hsi’s 
Studies of the Doctrines of the Ming Philosophers, the Ming 
dynastic history, and six recent studies of the thought of Wang 
Yang-ming by Chinese scholars. 

The first chapter gives an account of the period, and of Wang’s 
life, and the remaining seven are studies of his doctrine. Five 
chapters are devoted to the development of the idea of liang-chth 
BA, which P. Wang wisely prefers to romanize, rather than 
translate. He points out how dangerous it is to translate Chinese 
technical terms into western philosophic language, and illustrates 
the point by the use of such terms as “intuition” and “ prag- 
matic ” when applied to Wang. 

There is a chronological table of Wang’s life, an admirable 
study of technical terms giving Chinese characters, an index of 
proper names, and an appendix of thirty-one pages giving the 
Chinese text of important passages in Wang’s works. The re- 
viewer questions whether it is accurate to say that Wang Yang- 
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ming exercised a preponderating influence on Chinese thought 
during the 16th and 17th centuries, for the school of Chu Hsi was 
always strong. But there can be no question of his importance 
both in China and Japan, and the present study is an important 
contribution to our knowledge of a great thinker. 


JoHN K. SHrRyYocK 





The Crucial Years of Early Anglo-Chinese Relations, 1750-1800. 
By Earu H. Pritcuarp. Research Studies of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, Vol. IV, Nos. 3-4. Pullman, Washington: 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 1936. Pp. 95-442. 


This volume is a product of mature scholarship and forms a 
valuable contribution to the field of modern Far Eastern history. 
Essentially it is a study of the background of the Macartney 
embassy of 1793. The first chapters deal successively with the 
establishment of the Canton system (1751-61), the progress of the 
East India Company’s commerce (1760-80), private, foreign, and 
country trade and the struggle for control of the China trade as a 
whole (1764-1800). The five following chapters then analyze the 
origin and history of the abortive Cathcart embassy (1787-88) 
and of the Macartney embassy which succeeded it. A dozen statis- 
tical tables form the appendix. Twenty-eight pages of critical 
bibliography provide the most complete summary extant of the 
published and unpublished materials relating to the subject in 
western languages. 

Dr. Pritchard’s interest in this subject is of long ontin He 
first completed a master’s thesis at Illinois, which was published 
under the title “ Anglo-Chinese Relations during the Seventeenth 
and Kighteenth Centuries” (University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. XVII Nos. 1-2, March-June, 1929, preface 
dated March 1930, pp. 244). In contrast to the present work, 
however, it may be noted in passing that this earlier volume suf- 
fered from a number of handicaps: in surveying two centuries in 
175 pages, the author was obliged to touch upon a number of 
questions, like cultural contacts, the origin of Chinese anti-for- 
eignism, and early missionary activities, with which he was not 
able to deal in more than cursory fashion. Working in this coun- 
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try, he was obliged to rely entirely on published materials, with 
the result that the latter part of his text was often little more than 
a rearrangement of data from Dr. H. B. Morse’s Chronicles of the 
East Indian Company trading to China (1635-1834) (5 vols., Ox- 
ford 1926-29). The text was a laborious compilation, overstocked 
with facts, for which the footnotes gave a plethora of references on 
each point. In short the volume bore the stigmata of a thesis, 
While the chief India Office materials were noted in the bibliogra- 
phy, there had been no opportunity to make use of them. 

The work now published is a decided and gratifying contrast to 
this early thesis. While in England as a Rhodes Scholar at Oriel 
College, Oxford, 1930-1933, Dr. Pritchard had opportunity to 
comb various series of records in the India Office. On these ma- 
terials, plus the Macartney papers in the Wason collection at Cor- 
nell, his present work is chiefly based. Other archives and libraries 
in England, France, and the United States were also searched. 
The resulting manuscript was presented as a thesis for the D. Phil. 
(Oxon.) in 1933 and was later revised. 

While Dr. Pritchard has gone over many of the materials sum- 
marized in Dr. Morse’s monumental Chronicles, the result has not 
been duplication. As Dr. Morse was himself the first to say, the 
Chronicles are primarily a factual condensation, designed to serve 
as a basis for further work in an almost untouched field; of the 
five volumes, only two (vols. II and V) bear on the period 1750- 
1800, and their main focus is the trade rather than the embassies. 
Dr. Pritchard has used manuscripts which were not surveyed for 
the Chronicles. His monograph in fact exemplifies the type of 
special study which Dr. Morse, before his death in 1933, foresaw 
and encouraged. 

To the historian of international trade, Dr. Pritchard’s statis- 
tical tabulations should prove invaluable. In chapters II, III, and 
IV, vast masses of data from the archives have been refined into 
graphs and pithy summaries, the methods of conducting and 
financing various aspects of the trade have been neatly analyzed, 
and, at least to one not a statistician, the result is imposing. 

For the student of international relations an equally interesting 
story is unfolded. Its high point is the Commutation Act of 1784, 
regarded by Dr. Pritchard as “the most important event in the 
history of Anglo-Chinese relations prior to the abolition of the 
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Company’s monopoly .. . in 1833” (p. 146). In brief, by lower- 
ing the English tea duties this measure struck a deathblow at the 
enormous Continental smuggling trade into England; together 
with the wars of the succeeding years, it helped the English East 
India Company to establish its domination over the China trade; 
this facilitated a great increase in Sino-British trade, from 1784 
on, and this in turn made the old Canton system more and more 
inadequate and moved the British eventually, in view of difficul- 
ties both in England and in China, to consider the sending of an 
embassy. 

In the light of later events it is interesting to note how very 
early the British representatives on the spot in China had seen 
what was needed to facilitate commercial expansion. As early as 
1754 Mr. Frederick Pigou had proposed an embassay to Peking: 
“The Ambassador must come in the King’s name, but in a Com- 
pany’s Ship, he must never have been in China before; at least not 
in the Company’s Service, or belonging to any Ship, he must be a 
Man of some rank, or figure, an Officer in the Army would do; he 
should be a Man of understanding and probity, and not too haughty 

..” (p. 125). Such an embassay, continued Mr. Pigou, should 
request permission for the Company both to trade and store goods 
at all the ports of China, and to maintain a permanent resident at 
Peking,—objectives which were later sought in the manner he 
suggested, but which were not realized for over a century. 

While certain highlights in Dr. Pritchard’s account may thus 
be indicated, its fascinating intricacies can hardly be touched upon 
here. His hundred and fifty pages on the embassies of 1787-93 
appear exhaustive, within the limits of the materials in English, 
and put the Macartney embassy in an entirely new setting. Too 
often it has been assumed that this embassy was a protest (against 
the restrictions of the Canton system) on the part of the East India 
Company. The present volume makes it plain that, far from 
being desired by the E. I. C., whose position at Canton was com- 
paratively prosperous, the embassy in reality represented the new 
forces of the Industrial Revolution and was sponsored by Henry 
Dundas in order to open new markets for new products,—rather 
than to preserve or assist the fortunes of John Company. 

This subject deserves more extended investigation. And indeed, 
as might be expected in so new a field, Dr. Pritchard’s work par- 
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ticularly in his earlier chapters, has the value of raising many 
problems for further research: what more can be said of the pro- 
posals in 1784-85 to finance the expanded British trade by sending 
Indian opium to China? (p. 216-17). What can we learn further 
of the relations between the E. I. C. and the British country trade, 
both in India and at Canton? What were the internal economy 
and politics of the Cohong? Questions such as these indicate the 
magnitude of the field to which this volume, together with the 
Chronicles, will now serve as a vade mecum. 

It goes without saying that the Chinese side of the story re- 
mains to be told. Dr. Pritchard lists over a score of Chinese 
sources in his bibliography, however, and uses in his text a number 
of documents, drawn chiefly from the Shéng Hsiin HBq}| of Ch‘ien 
Lung, the Kuo-Ch‘ao: Jou-yiian chi BJRAARR RB and VYiieh Hai- 
kuan chih 383M, most of them relating to the embassy of 
1793. From these sources there emerges no real support for the 
contention that Macartney performed the kotow. 

In the absence of Chinese characters anywhere in the volume, 
romanization naturally becomes important and errors in it are of 
more consequence. Some of these are noted below. The sino- 
logical reader should be reminded, however, that Dr. Pritchard’s 
work stands squarely upon the western materials, from which it 
derives its great value, and that many of his citations of Chinese 
sources are made for bibliographical purposes with an eye to their 
future rather than their present use. For example, his citing of 
“ Shih Liao Hsiin K‘an ch. 10 memorials dated Ch‘ien Lung 20-5- 
11, 20-5-16. . . .” (p. 128) does not give the Chinese dates con- 
verted into their intelligible western equivalents, presumably be- 
cause the absence of pagination in the Shih Liao Hsiin K‘an 
5 §} G] FI] makes the Chinese dates the best means of locating the 
material, which is cited as of a purely supplementary nature. How 
far the further use of Chinese sources will revise the author’s pic- 
ture of affairs in China remains to be seen. At least he may be 
pardoned for digging through only one mountain at a time. 

Facts and figures based on manuscript sources can hardly be 
checked by a reviewer. Dr. Morse’s Chronicles are for some reason 
cited as “ Morse Chronicle” throughout. Magniac is misspelled 
four times as Magnac (p. 179). There are a good many faulty 
romanizations. Hing Pu (p. 210) should be Hsing Pu Fij#p. 
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Yang Ting-chang (p. 130 note 25) should be Yang T‘ing-chang 
ize. Shih Liao Ts‘ung K‘an Ch‘u P‘ten (p. 425) should read 
_.. Pien YR REFI AHH. Chang Ku Ch‘ung Pien (p. 424 and 
throughout the volume) should read Chang Ku Ts‘ung Pien 
ie i. Similarly Wen Hsien Ch‘ung Pien (p. 425) should 
read J's‘ung Pien; and tsung shu (loco. cit. 4 lines above) should 
presumably be ts‘ung shu 3gF. Tuang Hua Lu (p. 425) should 
be Tung Hua Lu He #ZR. Lang Ch‘ien Chi Wen (p. 424) should 
presumably (?) be Liang Ch‘ien Chi Wen, as on p. 342, note 82. 
The Yiieh Hai-kuan chih is wrongly attributed (pp. 315, 342, 425) 
to Yii K‘un #@H#, instead of Liang T‘ing-nan AREHF. 

These corrections are trivial. After what has been said above 
it need hardly be reiterated that this is a work of first rate value. 


T. K. FAmBank 
Harvard University 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The death of the following members has come to the attention of the 
Secretary: 

Rev. Freperick C. E1seLen, Secretary of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, sometime Professor of Semitic Languages at, 
and President of Garrett Biblical Institute, who died May 5, 1937. 

Professor Eva Frirset, formerly Research Assistant in Etruscan at Yale 
University, and at the time of her death, May 28, 1937, Visiting Professor 
of Linguisties at Bryn Mawr College. 

Professor A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON, Professor Emeritus of Indo-Iranian 
Languages and Literatures at Columbia University, former President, and 
for many years Corresponding Secretary of the Society. A member since 
1885, he died August 8, 1937. 

Professor Ropert K. RetscHauer, of Princeton University, killed at 
Shanghai on August 15, 1937. 

The following have been elected to membership in the Society by the 
Executive Committee since the last meeting. 


Zamin Ali Maurice Jacobs 

James H. Breasted, Jr. Bertram S. Kraus 
Daniel S. Dye George T. Kunimoto 
Mrs. Margaret Fairbanks Feng-Kuei Li 

Norman R. Gutry Mrs. Edgar M. Morsman 
Robert A. Hall, Jr. Richard A. Parker 











Notes of the Society 


W. B. Pettus Benjamin Rowland 
J. Prusek Lakshman Sarup 
Leo M. Reichel Elizabeth A. Weiant 


Not all of these have as yet qualified for membership. 


The following have applications for membership pending: 


Maynard L. Cassady Isaac Rabinowitz 
D. G. Mandelbaum Ralph W. E. Reid 


Prof. Mary I. Hussey represented the Society at the Centenary of Mt. 
Holyoke College. 

Dr. M. B. Emeneau will represent the Society at the Ninth All-India 
Oriental Conference meeting at Trivandrum in December, 1937. 

On recommendation of the Committee on Arrangements (Professor I. G. 
Matthews, Chairman) the Executive Committee has voted that the next 
annual meeting be held on Tuesday to Thursday, April 19 to 21, 1938. The 
place of meeting is Philadelphia. 

The attention of members is called to the fact that Volume X of the 
American Oriental Series, Dorothy Cross, Movable Property in the Nuzi 
Documents, has appeared and will be available to them at the special rate 
of 85 cents until July 1, 1938. After that date the regular price of $1.25, 
now charged to libraries and non-members, will obtain. 


CarL H. KRAELING, Secretary. 


Members of the American Oriental Society will be interested to learn 
of a four-hundred-page biography of a former president, Talcott Williams: 
A Gentleman of the Fourth Estate, by Elizabeth Dunbar (New York, 
1936). The material is drawn from the original documents and records 
by one who was closely associated with his remarkable career. Born of 
American missionary parents in a picturesque village on Mt. Lebanon, Dr. 
Williams was educated in the United States and combined in a happy way 
the courtesy, sensitiveness, and retentive faculty of an Easterner with 
the efficiency, keenness, and industry of a Westerner. He soon rose to 
preéminence in the world of letters. After working for years on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York World, the Springfield Republican, and the 
Philadelphia Press, he was appointed in 1912 first director of the Pulitzer 
School of Journalism, Columbia University, where he served until his 
death in 1928 at the age of seventy-eight. No less than eleven honorary 
degrees were bestowed on him. In the midst of his manifold and arduous 
activities he always found time to lift his voice and use his pen to the end 
that the Islamic world should become more widely and favorably known 
wherever the English language is used. 

Pr. . Eiverr. 








